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‘THE situation in eastern Europe has not changed materially 
since the last writing. Thanks to Mr. Goschen’s steady and 
skilful pressure at Constantinople, the Porte shows a fair degree of 
readiness to enter into the views of the European Concert, and has 
sent Dervish Pasha to put down the resistance at Dulcigno, and to 
put the Czernagorians in possession. But the nature of the Sultan’s 
willingness is shown by the line of operations adopted by his gen- 
eral. Dervish Pasha will not attack the town, but has established 
a blockade by land, in harmony with that established at sea by the 
fleet of the Powers. He also is “ demonstrating” against Dulcigno, 
and the fact that it will take a long time to bring the town to terms, 
is probabably not displeasing to either the Pasha or his master. 
The Turks mean to tire out the fleet, if that be possible. Not 
daring to offer a steadfast resistance in a manly way, they have re- 
course, like the weak of all ages, to the unmanly arts of delay and 
deception. But united Europe is not likely to be long deceived 
by this line of policy, which has one great disadvantage. It does 
not give the less zealous members of the Concert an excuse for 
withdrawing 
That the Porte would rejoice to see the European Concert 
broken up, admits of no doubt. It is mad to cherish such a wish. 
It is only that concert which saves the Turks from destruction. 
Should the fleet of the Powers retire from Dulcigno without effect- 
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ing its transfer to Czernagora, it would be the signal for the last 
war upon the Ottoman Empire in Europe. Russia would lead in 
that war. England, we believe, would second her. It is true that 
many good judges doubt this. They think that Mr. Gladstone 
would be followed but a short way, in this direction, by the Eng- 
lish people. We do not agree with them It is true that London 
opinion would be hostile to the war, just as it was true that Lon- 
don opinion backed Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy. Those 
who accept that opinion as indicating the feelings of the nation, are 
as much mistaken now, as when they predicted that, in the general 


election, Mr. Gladstone could do no more than reduce the Tory 
majority. 


ANOTHER evidence of the great breach between London opinion 
and English opinion is seen in the proposals made for the repression 
of disorder in Ireland. There is hardly a London newspaper of either 
party which does not clamor for coercion. There is hardly a 
Liberal paper outside of London which does not oppose coercion, 
and sustain Mr. Gladstone in his determination to govern Ireland 
by the ordinary legal means. They are not generally in sympathy 
with either the objects or the methods of the Land League. They 
deplore the agrarian murders and other crimes. They probably 
would like to see Irishmen punished for sending to Coventry those 
who take farms from which tenants have been evicted. Bui they 
do not wish to see a state of siege introduced into western Ireland, 
and the whole people punished for what the League’s enemies de- 
clare are the offences of a few, by the suspension of their legal rights. 
Besides the injustice of coercion, they have good reason to suspect 
its inexpediency. It has been tried in Ireland a good many times, 
without producing the effect desired. It has made disaffection 
more dangerous, by forcing it to have recourse to secret methods. 
It has substituted secret organization for open agitation. At this 
moment, the Fenian and other nationalist organizations could de- 
sire nothing better than coercion. It would turn the huge current 
of popular discontent into secret channels, and of these channels 
they have control. Mr. Gladstone is doing well for England in 
refusing to adopt coercion. 

He would have done still better if he had refused to prosecute 
the leaders of the League, on such a trumpery list of charges as his 
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legal advisers in Ireland have managed to furnish him. As the 
indictment runs, its authors hold it illegal to hold meetings whose 
effect -may be to dissuade people from acts which are legal in them- 
selves, but of which the popular conscience disapproves; or even 
to taboo a man for such an act. A temperance agitator might be 
sued for his treatment of the owners of the “sheebens,” on much 
the same grounds as the Leaguers are sued for their treatment of 
the owners of the land. We do not say that the Government can- 
not secure a conviction on the charges. Political verdicts are 
curious things, and nowhere more so than in Ireland. But their 
success would be only another form of coercion. It would be the 
use of Government power to destroy the right of free speech and 
public discussion. As such, it also would be a godsend to the 
Nationalists. 


THE Government are evidently bent on a double policy. They 
mean to punish what they think sedition with one hand, and with 
_ the other to make large concessions to the Irish tenants. How 
far they will go is not yet ascertained. Mr. Bright’s public decla- 
ration that a peasant proprietorship is not to be thought of, seems 
to point to some arrangement to secure permanence in tenancy. 
And yet it is reported that the former proposal has received favor- 
able consideration from the Cabinet. The Zzmes seems to have 
an inkling of such a purpose, and it is very significant that it 
expresses no opposition to the principles of such a measure. When 
Parliament adjourned, it would have scoffed at the proposal, but 
during the recess it has learnt something of the extent and the 
depth of Irish discontent, and that the conflagration is not to be 
extinguished by police measures. If the Peers have learnt as much 
in the same interval, the great obstacle to such a reform as the 
Land League demands will be removed. It is true, that they will 
not pass a bill to compel a landlord to sell his estates; but the 
agitation in Ireland has put Irish landlords into such a mood that 
this will hardly be necessary. 


Tue November elections have given to the Republican party for 
the sixth time the control of the National Government. This is 
an uninterrupted tenure of office equalled only by that of the Demo- 
cratic party in the beginning of the century, which may be said to 
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have lasted through ten Presidential terms, being uninterrupted 
until the election of President Harrison, in 1840. And there is no 
reason to expect that the present series of Presidencies will be 
shorter than was that other. The Democrats are not only defeated ; 
they are disheartened almost to the point of disorganization. It 
means something when Mr. Wade Hampton comes forward to beg 
lis associates not to bury the old party yet; but these associates 
are not much disposed to listen to him, as they remember too well 
the part he had in procuring their defeat. We do not suppose that 
the Democracy will either die or reorganize in any sense, except, 
perhaps, some shifting of the leaders, They will grow less despond- 
ent as the years go on, and as their blood warms to the partisan 
struggles in Congress; and in 1884 we shall see the unterrified re- 
solving once more in national convention that they alone can save 
the nation, and that they are most ready and willing to do it. For 
the present they feel their defeat so badly that they strike out 
wildly in the matter of seeking a new basis of party action. Mr. Dor- 
sheimer proposes that they shall devote their energies to securing 
representation in the Senate on the basis of population, the 
election of the President by the direct vote of the people, and the 
elevation of our silver coinage to a gold standard. The last pro- 
posal is the first to call out newspaper denunciations. But it is the 
only sensible one of the three. It is the correction of a mischici 
inflicted on the country by Democratic votes. It will be effected 
long before the Democracy are strong enough to control the result. 
As for the other two, they are suicidal, if carried as distinctive 
planks in a Democratic platform. The two features: of the Consti- 
tution to which Mr. Dorsheimer objects are the two practical sur- 
vivals of that theory of States Rights, upon which the Democratic 
party is based. For the Democracy to get rid of them would be 
monstrous. Nor will the people at large agree to the direct elec- 
tion of the President, until they have some security that the major- 
ities reported from the Southern States really represent the differ- 
ence between the Democratic and the Republican vote. They 
mean that the election of the President shall be a matter of voting 
and not merely of “ counting in.” 

In the South, as we predicted, there is some loose talk about 
withdrawing from national politics. It would be more impressive 
-f it did not recur so regularly after every defeat. It does not mean 
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much. The white Southerners are by instinct and habit the most 
intensely political people in this country. They could cease to be 
such about as easily as their black neighbors could make them- 
selves white. Their Senators will show how much this chatter 
means when a party question arises in that closely divided body. 
It means that they do not intend to vote for a President again,— 
until 1884. 


Apart from some silly talk about their defeat as a wrong and an 
insult to their portion of the country, the Southern Democrats seem 
to take their defeat very well. They show far more dignity and self- 
possession than their Northern allies, and they have manifested a 
unanimous repulsion to the tricks by which some Northern Demo- 
crats have tried to overturn the result. But they are not satisfied 
with their position, and very naturally so. They feel that their own 
attitude as a Solid South was one of the obstacles to a Democratic 
victory, and they would like to retrieve themselves in the eyes of 
the Nation. They can do so, but only by abandoning the political 
methods by which they have forfeited the good opinion of the North, 
and by establishing “a free vote and a fair count” in every South- 


ern State. If they can carry the South solidly for the Democracy 
by the means by which the North was carried for the Republicans, 
no one will object to their solidity. It will be as legitimate as any 
other feature of the political situation. 


In the North only three States gave Democratic majorities. 
New Jersey was saved to the party it followed even in 1864, 
through its Democrats declaring themselves Protectionists, and in- 
ducing General Hancock to do the same. The victory in Nevada 
and California is less honorable to the Democracy. These States 
are the centres of the Anti-Chinese sentiment among the working 
classes. It was by an unfair appeal to that sentiment that they were 
induced to give their suffrages to General Hancock and not to Mr, 
Garfield. The latter adopted a most unequivocal position in regard 
to this subject in his letter of acceptance. He declared that he 
could approve of no change made in the matter of permitting 
Chinese immigration, except through a modification of the Burlin- 
game Treaty, On the ground that it involved a breach of diplo 
matic faith, he voted against the Chinese Immigration Bill, which 
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Mr. Hayes vetoed. But he does desire a restriction of that immi- 
gration, and at any rate a total suppression of the practice of im- 
porting Mongolians as coolies. 

Nothing in Mr. Garfield’s published utterances contradicts this 
statement of his views. But the Democratic National Committee, 
in company with an obscure and not highly reputable news- 
paper, appeared before the world on the 20th of October last, with 
what professed to be a private and confidential letter of Mr. Gar- 
field’s, which gave a different version of his views. This letter was 
addressed to a person in Massachusetts, not a constituent of Mr. 
Garfield’s, and certainly unknown to fame. It bore the date of 
January last. To this obscure person, to whom Mr. Garfield had 
no motive to communicate his views, he was made to express sen- 
timents on the Chinese question, which, if published, would do him 
a political injury in any quarter. It might have made his election 
to Congress impossible. It certainly would have put his election 
as Senator from Ohio out of the question. And this dangerous 
letter, we were told, he wrote to Mr. H. L. Morey of the Employers’ 
Union in Lynn, Mass., with no motive that can be divined, and on 
no occasion except Mr. Morey’s desire to hear Mr. Garfield’s views 
on a point on which he had already stated them with great pub- 
licity. 

The handwriting of the letter, equally with that of the sigia- 
ture, was vouched for by the National Committee and by the pub- 
lishers of Zruth. Mr. Abram Hewitt, however, vouched only 
for the signature. Asa “ friend” of Mr. Garfield’s, he was familiar 
with his writing, and he compared the letter with several in his own 
possession. Upon what he based this fine distinction does not ap- 
pear. A comparison of the fac-simile with Mr. Garfield’s hand- 
writing shows that the signature is the worse piece of imitation. 
The body of the letter looks more like Mr. Garfield’s writing. The 
signature is a manifest forgery,and was pronounced such, not only 
by a great number of business men, but by the chief expert in 
hand-writing, who afterwards certified to its genuineness. At any 
rate, it was taken up by the national representatives of the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr. Hewitt declared his conviction of its genuine- 
ness at a public meeting on the night of the 20th. Mr. Barnum, the 
chairman of the National Committee, up to election-day continued 
to send out telegrams declaring the letter genuine, and informing 
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the public of any piece of evidence which was supposed to confirm 
it. The last of these went out on the morning of November 2d, 
and contained the evidence of a Robert Lindsay, as to the existence 
of the H. L. Morey, to whom the letter had been addressed. The 
Committee now say that neither they nor any of their sub-Com- 
mittees had the letter before them or took any action on it. Their 
chairman and their most trusted members stood before the country 
as its sponsors, and their money was spent in sending fac-simile 


plates and copies of it to every part of the country, but especially 
to the Pacific Coast. 


THE Republicans attacked the letter at once. Mr. Marshall 
Jewell made, indeed, a false step in opening negotiations for its sup- 
pression. Every other man of note in the party, beginning with 
Mr. Garfield himself, denounced it as a fraud. . Even the independ- 
ent newspapers, foreseeing what Indiana had promised, refused to 
take any stock in the letter ; and so did several of the Democratic 
papers. A closer examination disclosed the fact that nobody in or 
near Lynn ever had heard of Mr. H. L. Morey ; that although there 
was a local family of that name, it had never contained a man with 
these initials. The Mr. Morey in question was designated in the 
letter as representing the Employers’ Union of Lynn. But there 
had been no association of employers in Lynn since 1878, and the 
one which had existed had not been known as the Union. No 
such person as.the executor of H. L. Morey, who was said to have 
sent the letter to 7ruth, could be found. And when the fac-simile 
of the envelope came under the hands of the Post-office experts, 
they found that the stamps on it were such as had not been in use 
at the date the letter bore. 

The arrest and prosecution of one of the editors of 7ruth caused 
a still more fatal break-down in the evidence forthe letter. It was 
shown that the address had been written over an erasure, and that 
the envelope bore a New York office stamp, although a letter sent 
from Washington to Lynn on Friday would not even have entered 
that office. But worst of all was the collapse of two witnesses, 
produced at the instance of Mr, Barnum to vouch for the existence 
of Mr. H. L. Morey and their acquaintance with him. Both of 
them were detected in perjury, and are now under arrest ; and the 
incriminated editor has been committed for trial. 
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In the East, the letters produced little or no effect on the votes 
of the working classes. But even before the election, there were 
indications that Mr. Barnum’s fac-similes were doing their work on 
the Pacific Coast. In these States of the farthest West, public 
opinion is inflammable on this subject. The very suspicion that 
Mr. Garfield might have written such a letter, would have lost him 
votes. But when the suspicion was backed by what looked like the 
corpus delictit, and this was vouched for by the National Commit- 
tee and by such men as Abram Hewitt, the effect was more than 
considerable, The Hoodlum opinion is easily moved against the 
Mongolian. In Denver there was a fierce anti-Chinese riot, and 
destruction of life and property, while the mob cried, “ Hurrah for 
Hancock! The Chinese must go!” In Nevada local influences 
already were helping to a Republican defeat, and the letter capped 
the climax. In California, where every impartial observer pre- 
dicted a Republican victory, the balance was shifted, and a small 
Democratic majority was the result, All but one of the Demo- 
cratic electors was chosen. The one rejected was the man who 
slew Mr. Broderick in 1859 in a duel. It was well made out at 
the time that the killing was a premeditated murder in the interests 
of the pro-slavery party. And it has not been forgiven or for- 
gotten. 


Tue defection of California and Nevada threw the choice upon 
New York. But for the Morey letter it would have been compar- 
atively a matter of indifference how the Empire State cast its vote. 
So it seemed to all but a few—Gen. Grant among them—who had 
some presage of what was to happen on the Pacific Coast. But, as 
it turned out, the Democrats would have elected Gen. Hancock if 
they could have mustered their usual majority of about 65,000 in 
New York city and its neighborhood. Instead of that they had 
barely 41,000. To this result many causes codperated. First of 
these was the Democratic threat of “a change” in the direction of 
‘a Tariff for Revenue only.” As in Indiana, so in New York City. 
there has been a great extension of the manufacturing interests. 
But not the manufacturers only dreaded the change. Men in other 
sorts of business saw that an interruption of our fiscal policy would 
be an interruption of our general prosperity,—would bring back to 
us the hardest kind of hard times. The proverbially sensitive com- 
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mercial interests of all kinds took the alarm. The exchanges mus- 
tered for a political campaign as never before. The solid business 
classes declared for the continuance of protection. 

A second cause is found in the attitude of the local Democracy. 
A side-show of the campaign has been the ratification of peace and 
unity between the two factions of the party. It was effected under 
personal pressure from Gen. Hancock. Had he been wise he would 
have let them fight on, and then have taken his chance of getting 
the solid vote of both. The reconciliation was far more scandalous 
than the quarrel. It was made a matter of negotiation for a dis- 
tribution of offices, and when the parties could reach a decision in _ 
no other way they cast lots. The excitable New York imagination 
was fired by the sight. It reminded the newspapers of the Przeto- 
rians auctioning the Roman Empire, and of various other histori- 
cal horrors. The last step, the crowning of the edifice, was to put 
a Catholic in nomination for Mayor. In most of our cities it makes 
but little difference as to the creed of the Mayor. Whether Mr. 
Stokley is a Catholic, or a Winnebrennarian, or a Schwenkfelder, 
or an Episcopalian, none of us know or care, so that he is not an 
Atheist. That is where Philadelphia draws the line. But the 
Mayor of New York sustains very important responsibilities as re- 
gards the public schools. He has the nomination of the Commis- 
sioners who control these schools and appoint the teachers. That 
Mr. Grace would comply with public opinion as regards their man- 
agement, the people were assured. But it was felt that Roman 
Catholic influence in the city government was already too strong, 
and that a sect which was decidedly in the minority as regards 
votes, should not have nearly a monopoly of the offices. This 
feeling helped to alienate votes, not only from Mr. Grace, who was 
elected by a very small majority, but from Gen. Hancock as well. 


FinpInc themselves beaten at home, the Democrats began, at 
least, a show of contesting the result. To show that twenty thou- 
sand fraudulent votes had been cast was no small undertaking. 
But they thought themselves equal to it. The public awaited the 
disclosures with some impatience. They were treated to the sort 
of evidence which originates in the brain of angry, because de- 
feated, politicians. Instead of facts, there were words. The talk 
became so trifling that it appeared as if the will of the majority 
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might be defeated because the Republicans had made the inadver- 
tence of printing the word “ electors” twice on their ticket, instead 
of once only. But it found no response in any other part of the 
country. The South once more showed that it was in no humor 
for courting a civil convulsion. It has had enough to last it for a 
century, The impression grew that Mr. Kelley, having defeated 
General Hancock, is anxious to shift the blame from his own 
shoulders to those of the wicked Republicans, who surpassed Tam- 
many in all the arts in which Tammany is supposed most profi- 
cient. 


Mr. JAMES A. GARFIELD is, beyond all peradventure, the Presi- 
dent elect of the United States. Those of our readers who have 
followed the course of this magazine since May of 1879, will know 
what great satisfaction it gives us to make this announcement. 
He had been our candidate for the office for over a year before his 
nomination. In May, 1879, we suggested his name and gave our 
reasons. Ever since that date we have been keeping him before 
our public as the best man to be had, at times at the cost of some 
ridicule of our action. It was thought that a man with no follow- 
ing, and nothing but his record to commend him, need not be 
named in connection with the office. It would surely go to one of 
the Primates, who were mustering their forces for the struggle at 
Chicago. A few Republican papers, notably the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, took the risk of saying that Mr. Garfield was an impossi- 
ble candidate, as the charges against him in the Credit Mobilier 
matter would be fatal. They did Ohio the poor compliment of say- 
ing that a man might be chosen her Senator, whose record would 
prevent his election to a national office. We believed in Mr. Gar- 
field, with pretty full knowledge of all that had been said against 
him, and we are glad that the party had the good sense to nomi- 
nate him, and that the nation has had the good sense to elect him. 

No support of Mr. Garfield, either before or since his nomina- 
tion, can create any claim upon him. He actually did not want 
the office. He did not believe that he could be elected if nomi- 
nated ; his usually good judgment failed him at this point. His 
tastes led him to prefer the six years in the Senate, which were 
opening upon him. So far from being a lucky stroke for him, his 
election is positively a disadvantage. Even should he be re-elected 
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as we believe and hope he will, he will find the Presidency an awk- 
ward interruption to his political career. Twenty years hence it 
would be different. It would then come asa fitting close to his 
public life, But after four, or at most eight, years of the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Garfield will find himself that most pitiable of political 
characters, an ex-President,—a younger and a poorer ex-President 
than any other that we have not known what to do with. He will 
find it hard to keep out of public life and harder to get in, just as 
Mr. Hayes will, and as Mr. Grant has done. He will be less able than 
either of these gentlemen to do without public employment. We 
should not wonder if he felt a grudge at every one who has had a 
hand in his unwelcome promotion. If there is one rvé/e which will 
not pay under the coming administration, it is that of “the orig- 
inal Garfield man.” We hasten to sacrifice ourselves, in order to 
save the office-seekers from the odium of that character. 


WE believe that Mr. Garfield will give us a singularly pure and 
able administration. In point of integrity he could not go beyond 
his predecessor. Mr. Hayes’s administration has been described 
by Professor Sumner as the purest since that of Mr. Adams. It 
has extorted praise from the Southern press by its cleanness and 
its fairness. It has prepared the way for Mr. Garfield in many re- 
spects. It has made things easy which he would have found diffi- 
cult, if he had been Mr. Grant’s successor. But Mr. Garfield we 
regard as an abler man than our respected President. He is not, 
perhaps, quite the intellectual giant Mr. Watterson pronounces 
him. Men who come up to the magnitude of Mr. Watterson’s sesqui- 
pedalian adjectives are rare on this continent. We doubt if even 
Boston has many of them. But he is a man of broad views, schol- 
arly thoughtfulness, keen insight, and practical talent. Better than 
this, he is a man of great decision of character,—one who can 
neither be bought nor bullied. What would be obstinacy in a nar- 
rower man is made decision by his calmness of judgment, and his 
intellectual breadth. And he isa man of large experience in the 
conduct of the government. We predict for him a very successfal 
administration, and we do it with the certainty that he will be 
thought to have falsified all such predictions before he has been 
three months in power. Perhaps that verdict will come even ear- 
lier. His inaugural and his choice of a Cabinet will furnish the 
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materials for it. There is a proverb as to the class of people who 
cannot be trusted to see incomplete work. That class is numerous 
in this country and has its representatives in the press. 


THE composition of his Cabinet is a matter of much speculation 
to the public, and we suspect of great amusement to the President 
elect. He is evidently in no hurry about it. He declares his in- 
tention of being a good listener for the next three months. We 
venture to predict that it will be a Cabinet representative of all 
sections of the party. Fortunately for himself, he cannot fill it 
with “ Garfield men.’ There are not enough of them to make a 
Cabinet, and he feels no special gratitude to them, as we explained 
above. He will have to take Grant men, and Blaihe men, and Sher- 
man men, and Nobody’s men, otherwise called Independents. The 
balance of power will be in his own hands. It will be a Garfield 
Cabinet, and a Garfield policy. And a Garfield policy means (1) a 
Hard Money policy; (2) a Protectionist policy; and (3) a policy 
of conciliation towards the South. What it means as regards Civil 
Service Reform, is the most uncertain thing about it. We hope 
that the new President will give that perplexing question a fair 
share of his attention. We know that he is not in harmony with 
the views of Mr. Curtis. We have no reason to believe that he is 
any more ready to adopt permanence in tenure of office as the true 
solution. We wish he were. But he must be aware that our Civil 
Service System is a source of some of the most serious evils which 
afflict our political life. And we ask of him nothing but sucha 


plan of reform as will remove or minimize these evils. 


THE election gives the Republicans a small majority in the 
House, and ties the United States Senate, with the certainty of a 
Republican majority in the Senate two years hence. The whole 
Government is therefore restored to the Republicans, and with it 
the most serious of responsibilities. We think that the interrup- 
tion of their power since 1875 has been no unmixed evil to the 
party. It is just what many of its best friends could have wished 
for it. It was a warning that it had no monopoly of political 
power, and that it must behave itself or go out of office. The 
pious old colored brother, who prayed that the bad boys might 
be shaken over the bad place, but, still more fervently, that they 
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might not be allowed to drop in, understood one of the means toa 
moral reform. The Republicans have had their shaking, and they 
have not been allowed to drop in. 

Their first temptation to go back to their old ways will be found 
in connection with contested seats in the House. There is a right 
and wrong way in this matter, and the choice must be made with- 
out much help from the newspapers. Whatever is done, those of 
one party will scold, and those of the other praise. Thatthere are 
seats in the South for which Democrats have been returned, but to 
which Republicans are entitled, hardly admits of a doubt. The 
Shoestring district of Mississippi is a case inpoint. The Vicksburg 
Herald has done itself honor by exposing and denouncing the 
political crimes by which Mr. Chalmers has been once more re- 
turned for that constituency, without being elected. It is, however, 
not probable that all the contested seats in the South are of the 
same character. Some will be claimed, where there was a dona 
fide Democratic majority, perhaps, because the Republican vote 
was not brought out. It will not do to judge by election returns of 
other years. The negro cannot be bullied into voting against 
the Republicans, but he can be bullied into staying at home. 
And if he has stayed at home, it is not the business of Congress to 
seat the candidates whom his vote would have elected if he had 
been brave enough. to cast it. It is true that the Democratic 
House set a very bad example in this matter during its term 
of office. But the Republicans should be guided by the excellent 
conduct of the best Democrats of the Senate in the matter of Mr. 
Kellogg’s seat. 


In Philadelphia the city election was satisfactory, except in the 
choice of members of the Legisiature. Through some lack of at- 
tention to the matter, the nominating conventions were, in several 
districts, controlled by the worst elements of the party, and the 
worst selections were made. Men whose connection with the Kem- 
ble Bribery cases was such as to merit their permanent retirement 
from public life, were put forward for the suffrages of some of the 
most intelligent and wealthy parts of the city. Had it been a mat- 
ter of choosing a legislature merely, their defeat would have fol- 
lowed asa matter ofcourse. But the next legislature is to choose 
a successor to Senator Wallace, and it was feared, without good 
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reason, that the majority might be a close one. Of course, the 
Democrats had candidates in every district, but as their election 
might change the character of the United States Senate, Republi- 
cans felt bound to support their own candidates, and to elect the 
very worst of them. 

In the matter of city offices the nominations on both sides were 
excellent, but it was generally felt that Mr. Pattison, the Controller, 
although a Democrat, deserved a re-election. He had shown him- 
self both capable and upright, and it was thought no disadvantage 
to have a Democrat to check the bills. If the Republicans had 
bowed to this state of feeling, and had nominated Mr. Pattison as 
their candidate, they would have done a graceful and a wise action. 
But Mr. Pattison, in the discharge of his duties, had given personal 
offence to Mr. Wagner and other Republican leaders. It was 
thought that he must go, and a candidate was sought who could 
be elected, with the help of the furore of a presidential contest. 
The selection of Mr. Joel Cook was a very happy one, but Mr. 
Cook soon found that he had been put into a false position. 
Neither he nor any candidate could command the support of the 
party against Mr. Pattison. Mr. Cook withdrew, and his successor, 
Mr. Jeffries, came far short of a majority. Some 17,000 Republi- 
can voters cast their ballots for a Democratic Controller. So evi- 
dent was it that there would be a great defection, that Republican 
ballots were furnished at the polls with Mr. Pattison’s name sub- 
stituted for that of Mr. Jeffries, and these were in the hands of the 
representatives of the Republican party. 


THE Independents and Reformers were so elated by the election 
of Mr. Pattison, that they at once started a movement for a cam- 
paign against the Ring in the city elections of February next. We 
think they are taking a false step. It is true that the city was 
never less disposed to vote in leading-strings than at present, but 
is equally true that nothing will so strengthen the hands of our 
bosses than a bitter, personal campaign, such as is promised us. 
It is a great pity that we have professional politicians, and that our 
indifference to political management makes them a necessity. But 
it is folly to expect our people to hold them responsible for the 
faults of a system to whose evils we all contribute. Mr. McManes, 
as every one knows, is neither a moral monster nor an insolent 
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autocrat. He has, perhaps, a personal interest in some abuses, but 
he rather desires good government for the city than otherwise. 
The nominations upon-which we have just been voting, including 
even those of Mr. Cook and Mr. Jeffries, are enough to show this. 
To begin a general attack upon him is to rally to his support many 
elements of our voting population, which would otherwise be indif- 
ferent. It would have been wiser to have met him with a proposal 
for such nominations as would have united the party and done 
credit to the city. As it is, the Reformers have little to offer us, 
except a chance to put the city into the hands of the Democrats. 
We know a good many voters who supported Mr. Pattison, but who 
will not contribute to the general success of his party. 








LESSONS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE STREETS OF 
PHILADELPHIA.* 


HE subject of this lecture has been suggested by the fact that 
T social science has been studied to better purpose in the streets 
of Philadelphia than in any other city of the world. 

More than a century ago there came to Philadelphia an Irish- 
man of unusual gifts and force of character. When little more than 
a boy he had been the subject of one of those political prosecutions 
by which the English rulers of Ireland sought to prevent the ex- 
pression of a public opinion hostile to their rule. He had found 
refuge in France, and employment in the printing office set up by 
Franklin and Adams, in furtherance of their mission to Europe. By 
their advice he came to Americain 1785. It was under the patron- 
age of Franklin and Washington that he began his career as an 
American publisher, editing the first great American periodical, 
and reprinting the great British authors in the first uniform Ameri- 
can edition. He helped to keep our city where Franklin had 
placed it—the foremost in the Union as a centre of literary pur- 
suits, and the home of literary men. He especially fostered the 
study of social science, by pointing out to the people of his adopted 


* This lecture, originally written for the Workingmen’s Guild of St. Matthew’s 
Church, has been delivered some score of times in Philadelphia, and twice in suburban 
places. It has been modified a good deal and enlarged somewhat during this series of 
deliveries. It is now committed to the Avs artium conservatrix, in the belief that it 
has reached the limit of its usefulness as the spoken word. 
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country the laws by which nations attain to wealth or sink into pov- 
erty, and the means by which a community may become prosper- 
ous, independent, and vigorous, and by which wealth may be kept 
from gathering into the hands of the few, and may be diffused among 
the many. During the forty-five years of his residence in Philadel- 
phia, it had no more public-spirited citizen, and none that contri- 
buted more to the development and the direction of our civic life. 

He had a son born to him in 1794, who, until recently, was still 
living among us, and whom he took the utmost care to bring up 
in the love of all those interests which were dear to his own heart, 
and in the same unselfish devotion to the good of the city and of 
the land. As they used to walk our streets together (the boy hold- 
ing his father’s hand), that father lost no opportunity of pointing out 
those illustrations of the principles of social science, which were to be 
seen onevery hand. That son became the most widely known of all 
our fellow citizens. Like his father he was an author, but /zs books 
speak to the world in eight European and one Asiatic language. 
His authority is quoted in the debates of German and Swedish Par- 
liaments, of French Assemblies, and the governmental councils even 
of distant Japan. His doctrines are taught by his disciples in sev- 
eral of the great universities of continental Europe. He is singled 
out by some in both America and Europe as the author whom— 
before all others—they must answer and refute; and by others as 
the master to whose authority they bow, and as the very greatest 
writer on social science that hasever lived. And, perhaps, he owes 
no small part of his success and renown to the lessons of that father, 
who taught him to keep his eyes open for truths and principles as 
he walked the streets of Philadelphia. I speak, of course, of our 
townsman, the late Mr. Henry C. Carey, and of his honored father, 
Matthew Carey. 

I claim, therefore, that our streets are the field of study in which 
this science has, thus far, been studied with most success. They 
share this honor with those of no other city of the world, for the 
writers of other schools have gone about it in a way altogether dif- 
ferent. They have shut themselves up in libraries, lecture rooms, 
and studies, to evolve the science out of their inner consciousness, 
instead of seeking in the every day life of mankind around them, 
the indications ofits first principles. 
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Every other science has been approached in Matthew Carey’s 
fashion. The botanist and the geologist do not confine themselves 
to cabinets, museums, and collections. They go forth to the field 
and the grove; to the hillside, and the mines, to ascertain the great 
primary truths of their sciences, until, by long experience in ques- 
tioning and cross-questioning facts, the student has acquired the 
habit of insight into the meaning of facts. And this habit of in- 
sight is not unlike a supplementary pair of eyes, by which the ex- 
pert is able to see wonderful things where untrained eyes see only 
what is common-place. You take a botanist, for instance, down 
the Delaware to the low flat bank, where vessels returning to our 
port in ballast, are accustomed to discharge the soil they have used 
as such. You or I might pass that place and see nothing worthy 
of notice, but Prof. Rothrock would find there a whole botanical 
garden of rarities; tropical plants from the Cape or the East and 
West Indies, or Brazil, and side by side with them the contrasted 
growths of climates colder than ours, of Norway, Sweden, and the 
British Isles. And every leaf would confess its habitat and its 
nationality to his trained eye, and other countries and distant lands 
would rise up before his mental vision, as he explored that common 
looking, low, river bank. Or, take an instance still nearer home. 
Some years ago our special students of geology went out with the 
special students of civil engineering on Saturday, that being the 
day used by the latter for practice in surveying. They came upon 
a quantity of stones lying in the bed of the little creek which tra- 
verses the western part of West Philadelphia. To the engineers 
those stones were simply stones and nothing more, possible helps or 
possible hindrances to the erection of some structure, or the open- 
ing of a street or road. But the geologists saw, as at a glance, that 
they belonged to no rock or strata in or around Philadelphia, and 
that they must have been brought hither on the surface of some 
glacier or river of ice, flowing across West Philadelphia to the 
south. On further examination they were able to say where they 
had been picked up by the glacier, and to trace them back to their 
native bed in the mountains of the Schuylkill coal region. 

To-night I wish to call your attention to some few of the things 
a student of social science would see in and around your city, in 
the use of his special insight,and to some of the inferences he 
would draw from them. 
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And first of all the very existence of a city where we stand, and 
its relation to the surrounding country, apart from all the peculiar- 
ities of this particular city, is full of suggestion to him. It recalls 
to his mind the age when all the civilized part of mankind lived in 
cities,—farmers, as well as traders and manufacturers. The open 
country between the cities was not then filled up with country 
houses, farms and villages, as now. The land around each city 
was farmed by the citizens, and lands that lay too far away for that 
mostly lay idle and unemployed. There were a few villages in out 
of the way places, but very few, and those “out of the world” as 
we say ; so that when the rest of the world became Christian these 
remained heathen; and the word pagan, which once meant merely 
a villager, came to mean a heathen. As you read of Paul and the 
other Apostles preaching through those old cities, you might be 
inclined to ask who looked after the country people and preached 
the gospel to them. But the fact is there were very few country 
people inside that old Roman Empire. And the word czty in those 
days was used in the sense of a society of men, being the only type 
of society known to them. Hence we are told that when Abraham 
went out from among his heathen kindred to seek a form or state 
of society in which the true God was worshipped, he “sought for 
a city that hath foundations.” And in the book of Revelation the 
Kingdom of God is represented as a city coming down from heaven 
to earth. 

To a military man the modern city would seem chiefly distin- 
guished from those of ancient times by its want of military de- 
fences, and its free capacity to grow and expand on every side in 
the absence of walls. But a far more remarkable difference is this, 
that the modern city is made up of homes and meant for a people 
whose social life takes place under the roof of home. In the an- 
cient city the only grand buildings were the temples, the baths, the 
porticos, the forums, and the theatres, and, perhaps, the palaces and 
the courts. Nothing is so surprising in Pompeii, for instance, as 
the small size of the houses. They consist, at best, of a moderate 
sized dining room, which was also the sitting room, with a cluster 
of cupboards around it as sleeping-places. The ancients needed no 
more, for they spent their time in the open air on clear days, and in 
the public buildings and under the porticos when it was wet. And 
the houses were not only small and shabby, as compared with the 
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public buildings, but they were generally built with no attempt at 
architectural style and of very poor materials. The Apostle Paul 
seems to be referring to this in one of his Epistles to the Corinthian 
Church, and to be alluding to a recent conflagration in that city, 
in which the private houses, built largely of wood and thatched 
with straw and reeds, had been burnt up in great numbers, though 
the people escaped, while the temples, constructed of precious 
metals and precious building-stones, had been left intact. 

And, of course, in such a city as that the width of the streets 
was a matter of slight importance. A street was but the pathway 
by which a man found his way home at close of his day’s work to 
his dinner and his bed, and, as the Irishman remarked, after-dinner 
travellers were more likely to be bothered by the width of a street 
than by its narrowness. They needed wide and open spaces like 
the forum, but broad streets would have seemed a waste of ground. 
They indulged in no such waste, for, with the exception of the great 
avenue through which religious and military processions found their 
way, the streets were mere elbow-lanes, like those of oriental cities 
at the present day; never lighted, never cleaned, and only to be 
trodden after sun-down at risk of one’s neck. 

Of course civic life was a very different thing under conditions 
so different from our own. That home life, which is the charm of 
modern existence, was not indeed wanting. The affections which 
underlie it were sometimes exceedingly vigorous and sound. But 
still it was kept in position of subordination, which affected at once 
the character, the health, the industries, and the modes of living 
of the ancient people. Men living thus abroad from home were 
brought far more under the control of public opinion for good and 
for evil. With the decline of right opinion public morals had no 
safeguards left. We look in vain in all ancient history for such 
contrasts of domestic quiet with public disorder, as English history 
presents in the Paston Letters, which date from the bloody Wars of 
the Roses, or in Mrs. Hutchinson’s life of her gallant Colonel, who 
lived amid the struggle of Puritan and Cavalier. 

While any modern city suggests such general recollections as 
these, no American city is so rich as our own in suggestions which 
connect themselves with the history of Europe during the seven- 
teenth century. I know not how far the Quaker founder of our 
city would rejoice to hear it called “ the Quaker City.” I fear he 
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would hardly recognize in us the fulfilment of the ideal that was in 
his mind when he laid the foundation. And yet the name has a 
justification, which is both indicated by the surface of our city and 
deeply imbedded in the city’s life. Something of the old Quaker 
spirit clings to us to this day, and reflects itself both in the merits 
and the defects of Philadelphia. The genius Joct is indestructible. 
There is a quietness of spirit, a love of the practical and the useful, 
a detestation of the noisiness of quackery, a disposition to be in no 
hurry to take the bushel off the candle, and a conviction that “he 
who believeth shall not make haste,” which marks our city as his- 
torically associated with the great religious movement which began 
with George Fox in Central, England in 1647. And there is one 
business maxim which the Quakers introduced and enforced upon 
their own membership, for which, I believe, our city is eminently 
distinguished. I mean the principle of “ one price and no abate- 
ment,’ which the business world owes to George Fox and the early 
Friends. Up to his time, trading in England was conducted as it 
still is in an Eastern bazaar. You begin by offering about a fifth 
of what you mean to give, and the merchant responds by asking 
five times as much as he means to take. You approach each other 
through a prolonged haggling, and conclude by the buyer protest- 
ing that he is swindled and the seller that he is ruined, while both 
are excellently well pleased with the transaction. To this systein 
of trade-lying the Quakers put a stop, not in England and Amer- 
ica only, but in the marts of all Western Europe, 

The names of the streets in the old city, borrowed from the forest 
trees they have displaced, are another relic of the Quakers—of their 
abhorrence of man-worship. Penn—as you know—protested most 
earnestly against the affixing his father’s name to the new prov- 
ince, and offered the Under Secretary of State twenty guineas to 
change it. When he reached the city, he found that the streets 
had been named after persons most prominent in the province, and 
these he expunged from the plan and substituted those they after- 
wards bore. But when he cameto give names to those suburban local- 
ities, which lay around the city proper, he took the names of the 
corresponding districts of London—Southwark, Spring Garden and 
Kensington. He thus for ever stamped the connection of our city 
with that of the great English metropolis, in that our city was 
founded by Londoners. And when the question arose as to the 
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right of the city to erect her new buildings on what was called 
Penn’s Square, it was found that that piece of ground had been 
given to the city for such use as the city of London made of Moors- 
fields, and the decision of the case turned upon an investigation of 
the history of that locality in London. 

It is not England and the Quakers only with whose history we 
are connected. The name of Christina street, now incorrectly 
called Christian street, reminds us of the gifted but wilful daughter 
of the great Gustavus Adolphus, under whose patronage the first 
European settlement was made within our city’s limits. It recalls 
that splendid period of Scandinavian history, when Sweden stood at 
the head of the Protestant powers of Europe, and her king disputed 
with Richelieu honor of being the greatest statesman of Christen- 
dom. 

And the name of the Schuylkill recalls the greatness of Holland, 
in the era of her naval power and her colonizing aggressiveness, 
when the national energy, developed by her deadly struggle with 
Catholic Spain, was still in the flush of hopefulness and initiative. 
And strange as it may seem, the plan carries us back to one of 
those great cities of the far East, which modern explorers are now 
laying bare to the gaze of the world. It was from the description 
of Babylon given by the Greek historian Herodotus, that Penn 
seems to have taken the idea of his straight rectangular streets, 
and Dean Prideaux in his Connections refers to Philadelphia, then 
recently founded, as the best exemplification of the plan of Baby- 
lon as described by the Father of History. 

Such are some of the traces of our historical relations to the 
past of Europe and of Asia, and only a few. They are enough to 
remind us that society is a historical fact, bound by innumerable 
ties to the past. They tell us that every new form of social life had 
to borrow its elements from those which preceded it, and is th 
blending in new relations of forces which were at work in the re- 
motest past of human history. 

But our history is connected with a still remoter past than that 
of human history,—with the geological past. These land-marks 
which seem to us so fixed and ancient, were after all not here from 
the beginning. The Delaware itself is but the crack left by the 
last great earthquake, which sundered the two geological systems, 
to which Pennsylvania and New Jersey respectively belong. Its 
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tributary, the Schuylkill, which seems so settled in its present chan- 
nel, has been for ages past shifting that channel, and is still going 
on with that change of bed. In remote ages it emptied into the 
Delaware at or near Race street wharf. I do not mean yesterday, 
nor in Penn’s time, but, let us say, a few million years ago. And to 
this day that river continues to cut away the soil from its right 
bank and to deposit mud on the left, so that, since the United States 
Government is to last through all the millenniums which shall elapse 
before the final refrigeration of the system, you will see that it ac- 
quired a magnificent possibility in getting possession of League 
Island and the adjacent mud-flats. 

If you will draw a line across the city, past Cherry Hill to Race 
street wharf, you will separate by that line the part of Philadelphia 
which stands on original land, from the part which stands on soil 
deposited by the Schuylkill. All this lower part of the city is built 
over a bed of auriferous or gold-bearing clay, and wherever you 
dig down you will find more or less gold. For all through these 
vast ages while the river was gnawing away its western bank, and 
depositing soil on its eastern, it was bringing down little particles 
of gold from some place in the interior of the State, where there 
were gold-bearing rocks and sands. The gold under the city has 
been repeatedly mined for, and enough of it got to make a coin or 
a ring, or some similar trinket, but at a cost greater than its market 
value ; for the quantity found is too small in proportion to the labor 
expended, for it to be worth working. 

Now this fact—that here is gold which is too dear, illustrates 
some very important principles of social science. It shows you that 
the price of a thing is determined by not the cost of its production 
but the cost of its reproduction. The gold dollar dug from under 
the city’s site is worth in the market just what it will cost me to 
replace it by a gold dollar from some other gold mine. If a quan- 
tity of gold’ which cost me a day’s labor can be produced in Cali- 
fornia by an hour’s labor, then Iam wasting my time in digging 
for gold under Philadelphia, for even gold may be bought too dear. 

And the same facts show us the nature of va/uealso. We often 
use value in the same sense as usefulness, but they are very differ- 
ent things. Water, for instance, is just as useful at one time as an- 
other. It is one of the most useful of minerals, but because it can 
be had in plenty for a very small payment, it has very little value. 
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The way in which our Philadelphia housekeepers make it fly on Sat- 
urday mornings, shows how small its value is in this part of the world. 
But when a drought comes and the Schuylkill runs low, and there 
is hardly any water to turn our turbine wheels, and the possibility 
of a great fire becomes a popular horror, and the Mayor sends out 
his proclamation to forbid the washing of pavements, and to ask 
people to stint themselves in its other uses, then all at once water 
becomes valuable, even though water rents are the same. Its use- 
fulness is not a bit greaterthan before. It does not quench thirst, 
or wash faces, or put out fires a bit better. Why then more valu- 
able? Because nature now offers greater resistance to our city’s 
obtaining the quantity she needs. 

Or (to go back a bit in our history) water was most valuable at 
the very beginning, when every father of a first family trudged 
down to the river’s bank with his bucket and carried home a sup- 
ply, and when for that reason, the water needed was obtained by 
the greatest outlay of labor. The next step was to dig a well and 
set up a pump, and then a few strokes of the arm took the place of 
a trip to the bank of the river, or one of the creeks. When I first 
knew Philadelphia the Northwestern parts of the city had plenty of 
these pumps and still usedthem. The first attempt at a more general 
water supply was to furnish pure water, untainted by the sewers 
to the’'pumps of the city. The water was pumped by steam into 
wooden troughs, which were laid under the streets of the city,and was 
pumped out of these by hand, as often as it was needed, either for 
household use or to extinguish fires. In digging the foundation 
of the new public buildings some of those old wooden troughs were 
laid bare “to puzzle posterity ” as to their uses. Then came the 
last step, that of pumping water into an elevated reservoir, and 
then to furnish such a pressure upon our water pipes that the slight 
turn of the hydrant gives us a supply at any level. 

Now all these changes have been reductions of the value of water, 
but additions to its utility. For value is the measure of nature’s 
resistance to the efforts man makes to secure her services. It some- 
times is embodied in the current price as that rises or falls, and 
sometimes (as with our water) the value and the price are for the 
time independent of each other. It is therefore the very opposite 
of wealth, for we are wealthiest in water when we have an abundance 
of it and its value is the smallest. Vadue is the measure of nature’s 
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resistance to man, and wealth is the measure of man’s power over 
nature. 

But let us come back to our Philadelphia gold mine. Suppose 
that instead of stingy little spangles in that clay, there had been 
fine large nuggets of it every three or four inches, so that a Phila- 
delphian only needed to dig a few feet below his cellar floor to find 
a horse-load of it; do you suppose that each of us would then be 
as rich as a man who has now a horse-load of it? Not at all; for 
the price of gold would at once fall enormously. That is, stingy 
mother nature would have given up that resistance to men’s getting 
gold which now keeps it dear, and the value which measures that 
resistance would fall to a point beyond all experience. With the 
fall of value of gold the world’s true wealth would be greatly in- 
creased, for we could then afford to apply gold to a great many 
uses for which it is now too costly, but for which its intrinsic qual- 
ities, such as its freedom from rust, greatly fit it. 

From the mining, let us pass to the agricultural aspect of our 
city’s site. As the first settlers were chiefly farmers, a great part 
of the site of the city was devoted to agriculture,—all of it, indeed, 
except a strip along the Delaware. And when we look at the 
nature of their farming, and the traces it has left in our streets, we 
find that it illustrated and confirmed that great law of settlement 
which it was Mr. Carey’s glory to have discovered. 

When a mass of settlers, like the Quakers and Mennonites who 
landed here in 1682, come into possession of a new country, which 
class of lands do they first occupy ? Is it the rich lands or the poor 
lands? Do they pass from the richer land to even poorer lands as 
the population increases ? 

The older students of social science had not been trained by 
their fathers to observe what went on as they walked the streets, 
and they said, “ Why, of course, they take the best lands first of 
all, and those who come later have to put up with the worst.” But 
Mr. Carey pointed out that the continual circulation of water on 
its way from where it falls to the creek and river beds, carries down 
many of the most valuable elements of the soil to the low and 
swampy places,—places which cannot be brought under tillage until 
people are numerous enough and skilful enough to undertake their 
drainage. He showed that the first settlers naturally take those 
high lying places, where no drainage is needed, and where there is 
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no malaria, but where the soil is poorer than elsewhere. That 
is the meaning of the Ridge Road, that dear old interruption of the 
rectangular monotony of our city. It is the road that ran along 
the ridges,—the highest and dryest places to the northwest of the 
old city. For, as the old maps show, the first farms lay all along 
the line of that road, and better lands east and west of it were still 
unoccupied. And all the old roads of the State are Ridge roads. 
They go twisting about as if hunting for hills to climb over.— 
even in limestone regions, like the Logan Valley, where there is no 
malaria,—while the newer roads run close to the banks of the 
streams. And the reason is the roads ran where they were wanted, 
—ran past the places where people lived. 

A knowledge of this law that the worst lands must be taken up 
first, and the better as numbers and the power of codperation grow 
for their mastery, will save men from many mistakes and losses. 
The ignorance of it has often caused great losses. One of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, Queensland, was nearly wrecked by those who un- 
dertook it proceeding upon the contrary supposition. But we need 
not go to Australia for an instance. The block of buildings on the 
south side of Chestnut street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
is erected on the site of a magnificent mansion, which was never 
finished. Those who have occasion to dig down into the yards of 
these houses, sometimes come upon the remains of the vast foundation 
walls of what was long known as “ Morris’s Folly.” Robert Morris 
was the banker of the revolution. He contributed to its success as 
much as any single man, after Washington and Franklin, by raising 
money, the sinews of war, and restoring the credit of the Government. 
He founded the Bank of North America, which still exists, and 
which was the first real bank on this continent. But his large and 
well earned fortune was scattered to the winds at the very time 
when he was putting up that splendid residence, by his embarking 
in land companies for the purchase and improvement of lands along 
our own two rivers and the Susquehanna—lands the best in the 
State, but not then available for agriculture as they noware. Robert 
Morris died a poor man, comparatively, and his half-finished man- 
sion stood thus for years, the monument of a great fortune wrecked 
on a false theory of social science. 

Our city, in the arrangement of a few of its streets, tells us that its 
past history illustrates another fact of social science, viz: inthe growth 
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of large social unities out of the union of smaller ones. When Penn 
drew the map of his new Babylon, he fixed its northern and south- 
ern boundaries at Vine and South streets, and its eastern and west- 
ern at the two rivers. Probably there were many who laughed at 
the extravagance of those large limits, as we still laugh at the map 
of some western cities and their magnificent areas. And when the 
city entered upon its second century, they were still far beyond the 
limits of its growth. Within the memory of people now living, 
there were hardly any houses beyond Broad street, and twenty 
years ago was an old lady alive, who, when a child, had gone black- 
berrying at Eighth and Market streets. 

The districts north and south of the city Penn organized as 
townships of the county, calling them by the names of the suburbs 
of London: Kensington, Southwark, Spring Garden, and so forth. 
Possibly he expected that they would become pretty rural append- 
ages to the city, such as those places then were to London. But 
instead of that they grew into compact and populous cities, joined 
on to the mother city by community of business interests, and by 
daily intercourse. At last in 1854, they were brought under one 
municipal government with Philadelphia. We already almost for- 
get that they once were separate cities with mayors and councils 
and city halls of their own, and that the police of Philadelphia thirty 
years ago, could not chase a criminal across South street or Vine 
street. But the streets still recall that old period of local govern- 
ment, especially those that like Spring Garden and Poplar streets, 
do not run east to the Delaware. And so do the old roads—York, 
Ridge, Passyunk, Gray’s Ferry and Darby—which took their pres- 
ent direction before those places were laid out as cities, or anybody 
expected that they would be built. Spring Garden street was evi- 
dently meant to be the great central thoroughfare and avenue of 
the city, whose name it bears; and there are still many other local 
traces of the old state of things. 

Now this is the natural method of growth the whole world over. 
All great communities have been formed by this consolidation of 
smaller but older communities. Yorkshire, for instance, is older 
than the kingdom of England—and was once an independent 
country. The old hundreds into which Yorkshire is divided, are 
older than the shire itself, and were once independent of each other. 
The marks or manors or townships which make up those hundreds 


« 
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are older still, and were once independent and sovereign communi- 
ties. And our own nation has grown up by just the process by 
which our city grew, and by which England grew. First came the 
town or township, then the colony, then the commonwealth, then 
the nation,—each older and smaller unit being gradually absorbed 
in the newer and larger. And the existence and importance of 
the earlier lines of separation lapse out of sight as utterly as we 
now forget in crossing Vine street, that we are passing what was 
once the border of two cities. 

Now this insensible and silent revolution never goes backward. 
The larger unity cannot again be sundered into its component 
parts. You cannot rend England into those shires which once 
boasted each its separate king,—nor America into the colonies 
which surrendered their independence and abdicated their sover- 
eignty in the organization of the Nation. 

If one were asked how large is the built up portion of this con- 
solidated city, it would probably be found difficult to give such 
answer as would convey any adequate idea. Suppose that we 
put it in this way: the city contains seven hundred miles of paved 
streets, nearly all underlaid with sewers and gas-mains, and lined 
with houses. If those streets, instead of lying side by side, were 
made into one long street, which began at the Delaware and ran 
due west, it would stretch across Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, 
and would terminate just beyond the boundary line of Illinois. It 
would take a day and a half for a railroad train to traverse that 
street, running at ordinary express rates and without stoppages. It 
would take an army from thirty-five to fifty days to traverse it at 
ordinary rates of march. 

If we could range the houses on that street, not in their present 
order, but that of the date of their erection, a most instructive pic- 
ture would be presented of the history of our architecture, and of 
the growth of the popular tastes. Afrer the old Penn cottage on 
Letitia street, would come a few miles of those solid, glazed brick 
mansions, which line North Front street and other parts of the East 
of the city. We should then pass intoa middle region of red brick 
and white marble, stretching from about Lancaster, clear into 
Indiana, and interrupted here and there by a piece of plastered 
pretentiousness, which was thought in classic taste when it was new. 
And if we were compelled to pass that tremendous series of red and 
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white, white and red, in uninterrupted review, it would breed in us 
no kindly wishes for the Friend who invented that style of archi- 
tecture, and the Brethren who made it popular. The whole im- 
pression of this middle region would be not unlike that dreary 
monotony which reigns in the landscapes of Dante’s Purgatory. 

At last, when well across the farther boundaries of Ohio, the 
signs of a coming change would begin to show themselves, first in 
the brownstone fronts, such as constitute the sombre glory of New 
York’s avenues, and then in sandstone and serpentine, and the more 
tasteful combinations of our brick, which characterize the new era. 
Last of all would come that fearful and wonderful combination of 
colored bricks and fantastic tiles, which suggests a savage in his 
war-paint. 

The esthetic architect has perhaps the right to speak the 
first word in regard to the display thus made of our public and 
private buildings. I fear that his verdict would hardly be very 
complimentary to us. He would speak of the barrenness of our 
imaginations, the lack of noble invention, the waste of money and 
materials, such as in 500 miles (more or less) of carpenter’s corn- 
ices, and the general failure to put to any effective use our supplies 
of the finest brick and the finest stone in the world. He might 
say: “ Behold a city in which no poet ever sang, no great work of 
art or imagination was ever conceived—a city in whose civic feasts 
the arts and letters sit below the salt, a city whose standard of judg- 
ment is prosaic and utilitarian.” All this, of course, would be purely 
malicious slander, and might provoke on our part the question, 
“What difference does it make whether our streets are or are not 
monotonous? Have we not the civic virtues without the graces ?” 
But, as people of his class are fond of having the last word, he would 
retort that human nature is not cased in rhinoceros hides; that it 
absorbs subtle influences from every surrounding in life; that the 
world has been filled with beauty, with grace of form and color by 
a wiser Architect than we; and that the men who have repute of 
seeing farthest into these things, have pronounced that there are 
subtlest relations between the good and the beautiful, relations best 
discerned in seeing how human faces are transfigured and beauti- 
fied by indwelling goodness. “ It cannot,” he might say, “but make 
a great difference to the character of your citizens that they are, 
from generation to generation, obliged to dwell amid such surround- 
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ings. It must deduct something from their capacity for insight and 
aspiration. It must weaken in them that devotion to the ideal 
which is as much the root of moral as of zsthetic culture. I do 
not deny,” he might say, “the refining influence of your picture 
galleries, parks, and the scenery overhead, which no one, not even 
advertisers, can spoil. But these, after all, are but alleviations of a 
great mischief.” 

So much for our grumbling zsthetic friend. Looked at from the 
standpoint of a student of social science,the picture is a much 
brighter anda more cheerful one. In most of our cities there are 
recognized centres of interest—show-places we might call them— 
to which the visitor is carried by his friends. The great bulk of 
the city is left out of sight, and the traveller departs with an im- 
pression gathered from a few fine streets or handsome districts,— 
from the Monument region of Baltimore, or the two avenues along 
the lake shore in Chicago,—while he knows nothing of the great 
wilderness of sordid squalor and utter meanness which constitutes 
the greater part. To the student of social science the city in its 
entirety is more interesting than its show-places. He finds noth- 
ing more profitable than to make a bee-line section across its 
breadth or its length, and thus to see what it is made up of. 

No city that I have seen on either side of the Alleghanics will 
bear this test so well as our own. It will be found to be especially 
“the city of homes,” of nearly 150,000 homes, and possessed of 
more dwelling-houses than any other in the world except London, 
which has four times our population. In the eleven years which 
followed the war, 5,000 houses were added to the city with every 
year. 

Better still, the vast majority of these homes are those of the 
middle classes. In this, the strongest social element, our city is 
stronger than any other. We have fewer great fortunes among us 
thanare to be found elsewhere. But the classes who are altogether 
without fortune, and who depend on each day’s earnings for that 


day’s food, are also a smaller proportion of our population than 
in most cities. The great middle class, who are neither indepen- 
dent of their own exertions, nor without something to fall back upon 
in hard times, is the central and the largest element in our city. 
But our city’s especial crown of glory in this regard, are the 
homes owned by her working people, erected: che. fly by aid of the 
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600 Building Associations, and now valued at one-fifth of the whole 
valuation of our real estate. We have neither palaces nor tenement 
houses in any great numbers; but we have miles upon miles of 
two-story houses, in which our workmen enjoy the sacred privacy 
of family life, instead of being crowded into those dismal and mor- 
ally pestiferous tenement houses, in which three-fifths of the popu- 
lation of a sister city are housed, or—shall we say—kennelled. 

So long as our growth is of this sort, we may be proud of it— 
we need not dread it. And few people have any notion how rap- 
idly the city is extending, or how soon our long street will have 
stretched beyond the Wabash to the Mississippi. Since the war 
Philadelphia has built more new houses than there are in the whole 
city of Boston, or Brooklyn, or Baltimore. The sites of our camps 
and our hospitals are now built over. 

This rapid increase is in great contrast to the slower growth of 
the earlier decades, although even then our city was for a long 
period, although the youngest, the largest in America. Young 
Philadelphia clung to the bank of the Delaware; even at the end 
of the first hundred years, it seemed anything but likely that it 
would have reached the Schuykill in our times. 

There are some amusing contrasts presented by the story of its 
expansion. 

When Benjamin Franklin sent up that historic kite, which 
brought down the lightning, you may be sure he went well out of 
town, and from the observation of his fellow citizens. He did not 
want it to be said that Ben. Franklin, the printer, had lost his wits, 
and had taken to flying kites. So he went far out of town, toa 
solitary and quiet place far off the roads, to a place on Chestnut 
Street between 9th and 1oth—about where the Markoe House now 
stands,—and there the great experiment, which showed that light- 
ning and electricity are the same thing, was accomplished. 

It was about twenty years later that the Continental Congress 
met, and rode out through the woods every day to the State 
House. 

A gentleman tells me that he found in the public library of 
Salem, Massachusetts, an old Philadelphia newspaper, containing an 
account of a debate in our city councils on the propriety of removing 
the jail from Front and Market streets to Sixth and Walnut streets. 
It was voted down, apparently because the proposed site was 
thought too far out of town! 
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When the yellow fever came hither in 1793, brought by refu- 
gees from the Revolution in the French West Indies, it was in 
Front and Water streets that it chiefly raged. The fashionable 
place to live in in those days was Front Street,—the very west end 
of the city.—but Water Street was still a very fine and respectable 
street, for those who did not like to live so far west. And when 
you go up or down these old streets still, and get beyond the parts 
that have been rebuilt with wholesale stores, you find the old man- 
sions built of glazed brick, in which the city aristocracy once lived | 
but which are now let out by floors or single rooms to the poor 
people of that once wealthy district. When they wanted to put the 
yellow fever patients clean out of all contact with the rest of the 
citizens, they sent them to Bushhill mansion, on Nineteenth Street 
below Coates. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline, you remember, found her lover dying 
of this same yellow fever in the old Alms House at 1oth and Spruce, 
where a part of its wall still encloses the yard of Mr. John Welsh’s 
residence ; and it was then—as the poet says—far out of the city. 

In those days Philadelphia was the Capital of the United States, 
and President Washington lived in almost rural seclusion at Sixth 
and Market streets. His successor, John Adams, occupied the 
country mansion built by the city for the President on Ninth Street, 
between Market and Chestnut. 

When the late Dr. S. B. Wylie, (afterwards Vice-Provost of the 
University), came to Philadelphia in 1798, he landed at Chester 
and walked up to Philadelphia; and when he got to the site of our 
new public buildings he asked how far it was from the city, and 
was told about a mile. 

When the University of Pennsylvania left its old quarters at 4th 
and Arch streets, and moved into the President’s Mansion on Ninth 
Street, on the removal of the National Government to Washington, 
its ruin was foretold, because it had removed away to its pupils 
and their homes. 

But it may be asked: Do you really think that we have not 
gained less than we have lost ; are poor people of the city are as well 
off as they were fifty or a hundred years ago? Is there not a 
great growth of poverty and pauperism among us since then? 
Has not the rise of the factory system tended to its increase ? 

A hundred years ago was a time of special distress consequent 
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upon the ravages of war. Fifty years ago was a time of special 
prosperity and industrial growth; but I do not hesitate to say that 
the working classes are far better off now than they were in 1830. 
Matthew Carey, in his Letters on the Charities of Philadelphia, 
published in 1829, has given us the materials for a comparison. 
Every avenue to employment (he tells us) was clogged with appli- 
cants,and men were glad to leave the cityand their families, to 
find work in digging the new canals at 75 cents a day, and to face 
the malaria which killed them by dozens. The highest rate of 
pay for women was twenty-five cents a day, and great multitudes 
of them were fighting desperately on the brink of starvation, while 
cases of death from simple want of food were not unknown. The 
ladies of the city did their share to stem the tide of pauperism. 
But when they appealed to the Secretary of War, asking that at 
least living wages be given to the women engaged in making 
clothes for the army, they were answered that the Secretary 
admitted the facts, but dare make no change,as zt might disar- 
range the relations of labor and capital throughout the city. Appeals 
for aid were continually met by the then popular doctrines of the 
Political Economists, that the poor must be driven to the alms- 
house if pauperism was to be kept in check, Ina city of 160,000 
people, the total income of the chariatible societies, excluding 
charity schools, was $36,000. 

Nor is the change for the better an accident. It is the result of 
a fixed law of social science, by which’labor continually grows in 
the power to command the services of capital as population grows. 
And men continually pass from worse to better in labor, land, and 
food. ; 

“ But is not this rapid growth a very unfortunate thing in other 
respects, even if labor is better paid now. Jefferson says ‘great cities 
are great sores upon the body politic.’ And the newspapers show 
that there is a vast amount of wickedness going on in them. The 
simple old-fashioned life of our country is corrupted. Luxury and 
extravagance and ostentation spread among all clases in cities. 
Men seem to degenerate, both morally and physically, and the 
moral bone and sinew, as well as the physical, must be sought 
among her farmers.” What I have just said expresses an opinion 
which is very general, but it is a mistaken opinion. The statistics 
of the crimes of great cities compare very favorably with statistics 
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of a country area of equal population. Men do not grow worse, so 
far as we can judge, from their close association with one another, 
but better. 

Some years ago I was spending the summer in a country town 
in the interior of the State, and when court week came I went in 
once or twice to see what was going on. I say “once or twice,” 
for, although the community and the whole country around it were 
about as sober and well behaved as any in the State, it was not 
pleasant to see the malice, the love of law-going, the wickedness 
of all sorts that came every day before that court. Iaskeda lawyer 
whether they were not worse than we in the city are, and he 
answered: “If you had as much law business in Philadelphia as 
we have in one of our counties, in proportion to your population, 
you would need to have your courts sitting night and day to get 
through with it.” The figures tell the same story. London is 
more moral than any area of English country district with the 
same population, and Philadelphia than any district of Pennsylvania 
equal in population. 

Our newspapers are in very large measure responsible for this 
false impression as regards cities. The very best of them you will 
find to be, in its department of local news, made up of the misfor- 
tunes, disasters, and scoundrelisms of our fellow citizens. A man 
might be born and die in our city, live here an honest and useful 
life, and be a blessing to every one in contact with him, and never 
be mentioned by any of our papers, except, perhaps, once in the 
marriages and once again in the obituaries. But let another rob 
his neighbor’s till, or break his neighbor’s head, and next morning 
every paper in the city will serve us tip that passage of his biog- 
raphy at the breakfast table. It is doubtful how far the habit of 
reading the papers is sanctioned by a wise regard for our moral 
culture, and it seems certain that they are partly responsible for 
the gloomy views most people take of the world. There is some- 
thing to be said for the hermit Thoreau, who for years abstained 
from newspaper-reading on principle. He broke down, indeed, 
when they hung his friend John Brown, of Ossawattomie. He read 
the New York Herald, and then “ washed his clothes in water, and 
was unclean until evening.” 

We have no reason to be excessively proud of ourselves. We 
might be a good deal better yet without being mistaken by any- 
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body for the New Jerusalem. But we need not despair. We are 
good enough to have some chance of mending. 

I fear we cannot make out so good a case for the physical health- 
fulness of city life. In mental health, it is true, we have the advan- 
tage. Fewer city people lose their reason, and that from a very 
simple cause. Insanity is largely produced by melancholy taking 
the form of hypochondria, and about one-third of the white races 
are by their constitution melancholy. The cure for it is to avoid 
solitude and to cultivate social habits. Dr. Martin Luther suffered 
dreadfully from melancholy or hypochondria in its worst form. He 
says, he was cured by rushing out of his study to find company 
whenever he was attacked by it, If he could not find grown peo- 
ple to talk to, he sought children; if there were no children about, 
he ran to his pig-sty to look at his pigs and talk to them rather 
than be alone. 

Now you will see that the solitary and quiet life of the country 
gives a better chance for the development of insanity in this direc- 
tion, than does the more active and social life of the city. It is said 
that more farmers’ wives and daughters proportionally become in- 
sane, than of any other class. 

In point of physical health, however, the country has the ad- 
vantage. It is not that they take more exercise than we, but they 
distribute it better over their bodies. They do not walk much, 
but they have much work in the open air, which employs their 
arms and the upper parts of the bodily frame. Their horror of 
walking indeed is often very amusing. They will hitch up a horse 
to go less than a mile along a good road. I remember that once, 
in Illinois, I walked down the road about three-quarters of a mile 
to the post-office, to the astonishment of my host. “ Why didn’t 
you tell me you wanted to go to Clarissa ?” he said, “ I would have 
drove you over.” Clarissa—I may say—consisted of a blacksmith 
shop and a country store. Our former Vice-Provost and Professor, 
the venerable Dr. Wylie, used to say that Ze had seen a countryman 
chase a horse three or four miles round a field, and when he caught 
him, hitch him up to drive a mile and back again. As a con- 
sequence, the countrymen showed much less marching power dur- 
ing the war, and were foot-sore and worn out by distances, which 
left city regiments fresh for the road. 

City health is also worse than country health for want of fresh 
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air, especially in the summer time. Our own city is probably the 
hottest on the Atlantic coast, as it has not like Richmond, Balti- 
more, and Wilmington, the advantage of an elevated site; nor like 
some others, that of proximity to the sea. Our noble park isa 
great gain in this respect; but we need better means of access to it 
from the lower parts of the city. When Penn laid out the plan of 
his new Babylon, he adopted another pet plan for his new city— 
viz.; that every house should have a garden around it. Penn’s 
plan is not practicable in a city of vast population. It would make 
our distances entirely too magnificent if we gave so much room to 


each single house. But we should cling to the spirit of his plan 


in giving up its letter. We need more wide streets, more open 
spaces and breathing places, more ways of access to the park, to 
the river, to the country. The importance of wide streets to the 
public health is only beginning to be understood. When Sir 
Thomas More sketched in his Utopia (over three centuries ago) 
the plan of an ideal state, he insisted that every street in the cities 
should be at least twenty feet broad. When you know that that 
was the bold dream of an eccentric thinker, and is now the law of 
this and other sober cities, you know why the death rate in 
London two centuries ago, in an ordinary year, was greater than 
in the worst cholera years of our century. 

The importance of this subject cannot be exaggerated. The 
people of a great city live (as it were), touching elbows with one 
another. They dare not, if they would, become indifferent to each 
other’s health and bodily welfare. They are one and all in danger 
from every dirty, neglected, narrow corner and alley of the city. 
God, in his Providence, has bound them up together in civic broth- 
erhood. If they go on denying, by their indifference and neglect, 
the claims of the lowest upon the highest classes in the city, they 
will be awakened some day to a sense of those claims by the sweep 
of the pestilence. You call that pestilence a judgment, and so it is; 
but not merely or chiefly upon the irreligiousness, the Sabbath- 
breaking, the pleasure-seeking of the poor or of the rich. Itisa 
judgment upon the want of human fellow-feeling, which left the 
poor to live like beasts and die like dogs in such dens as abound 
in our own city’s Fourth Ward, where those whose kinship to us we 
have ignored and practically denied, will some day prove it by in- 
fecting us with the pestilences that have been bred among them by 
their miserable surroundings. 
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Or—to look at the subject from a still broader point of view,— 
there is no nation to whom this question of public health is of such 
incalculable importance as our own. We are an experiment in this 
respect, whose results are still uncertain. Race after race has 
occupied our national domain, and has passed away leaving but 
traces and fragments to record that they were here. The Aztecs 
were not the first ; their annals record their deeds in expelling other 
people from the Valley of Mexico. The Aztecs vanished South- 
ward before the mound-builders ; the mound-builders before the red 
Indian, the red Indian is vanishing before the white man, Will the 
white man be more permanent than his many predecessors, whose 
remnants we find in the pueblas of Arizona—those fragments of 
great populations, whose variety of languages and of physiog- 
nomy record for us how many and how various the waves of 
humanity that preceded ourown. We may be permanent ; but we 
begin our experiment under a disadvantage common to none of 
our predecessors. We have been suddenly transferred from a moist 
to a dry climate in passing from Europe to America. We have not 
passed as they did, gradually and slowly from one stage of climate 
to another, on their way from their first home in Asia. And (as we 
all know), nothing is so trying to health as these sudden changes, 
We may hold out, but it will be by care-taking and watchfulness 
and by the diffusion of right views of health, diet and personal 
habits. As yet our cities are the weakest places in our system. The 
birth rate of Philadelphia is, in some years, less than its death rate. 
Our increase in population is chiefly by constant drafts upon the 
country districts of Europe and America. Our successful business 
people are, in a majority of cases, country boys who come up to 
the city with a fine stock of health. 

But I must stop before you find out that I have been talking 
to you about a subject which is proverbiably known as ¢he dismal 
science. 1 have touched but its outskirts, but I have brought to 
your attention some facts from our city’s history, perhaps, not quite 
familiar to all of you; and I have presented to your attention the 
three great foundations of social science: (1) that value is the mea- 
sure of nature’s resistance to man; (2) that wealth is the measure of 
man’s victory over her resistance ; and (3) that price depends not 
on the cost of production, but on that of reproduction. But it has 
been my main purpose to awaken or to cherish your interest in 
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this dear city of our homes and our affections, this city of homes, 
of Schuylkill water, of clean streets and clean records; this city 
which has taken the lead of the cities of America in its abundant 
provision for public benevolence of every sort, and over whose 
people still hovers the spirit of the great and good man by whose 
orders in 1681 the site was selected and laid out. Ina few years 
we will have come to the second centennial anniversary of the 
foundation, and will be comparing the day of small things with 
these days of our enlargement. We have no need to be ashamed 
that we are Philadelphians, the children of a city whose foundations 
were laid in peace and righteousness, of a city illustrious for 
great sacrifices, of a city fragrant with the memory of great lives, 
of the city of William Penn, Thomas Story, Benj. Franklin, William 
White, Robert Morris, John Fitch, Oliver Ellsworth, Matthew Carey, 
Benj. Rush, Elisha Kent Kane, Stephen Girard, Henry C. Carey, 
and of others in our own day not less illustrious for their devotion 
to every good and great cause. 


Pray for the peace of our Jerusalem ; 
May they prosper that love thee! 
Peace be within thy walls, 
Prosperity within thy palaces ; 
For my brethren and companions’ sake 
I will now say, Peace be within thee; 
Because of the house of the Lord our God, 
[ will seek thy good. 
Rost. Ex_tis THompson. 





ART-CHINA KERAMICALLY CONSIDERED. 


“Old china is below nobody’s taste, since it has been the Duke of Argyll’s, 
whose understanding has never been doubted by his friends or his enemies.” 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Letters. 


OTTERY must have been known to the world almost from 
the beginning of time, first as sunburnt or baked vessels ot 


clay, called by the Italians, ¢erra cotta; then as glazed or enameled 
or vitrified ware, called terra invitriata; and lastly as modeled or 
painted vessels, such as Etruscan vases and urns; and there are 
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abundant records, as well in sacred as in profane history, of its ex- 
istence in every variety of form, many centuries before the Christian 
Era. 

In the catacombs of Thebes, which are proved to be quite four 
thousand years old, a series of drawings was discovered, exhibiting 
the potter’s art as then practised, by which it appears that the clay 
was kneaded with the feet, worked at the wheel, baked in a cylin- 
drical oven, and lastly painted. And judging by the completeness 
of all the appliances, this must have been an advanced stage of the 
art. The ancient potters took rank with the highest class of artists, 
and their praises are sung or said by many of the Greek and Ro- 
man poets. 

The earliest known specimens of unglazed ware are to be found 
in the British Museum and in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. 

Found in the tombs of Egypt are figures, rings and beads of 
blue enameled ware. Asa rule, the larger of the rings have intag- 
liated hieroglyphics, and were probably used assignets. The figure 
of Isis usually appears on these, and not infrequently Thoth, a very 
noted deity with the Egyptians, and by them regarded as the type 
of nearly all the best gifts to man, and also as the supposed in- 
ventor of writing. 

The exquisite finish and fine color of these rings and other relics 
of enameled pottery, show that the art was more perfect in the 
Pharaohic age than it had been at some intermediate periods. 

Etruscan ware, or, as the earlier manufacturers more learnedly 
called it, /talo-Greek pottery, is traced back with certainty to five 
hundred years prior to the Christian Era, at which period, Phidias 
and other celebrated artists, furnished designs for the potters; and 
if Herodotus is to be believed, in his account of the pottery of Sa- 
mos, it existed even ten centuries before Christ. Of Etruscan ware 
many examples can be seen in the museums of Europe. One of 
the most remarkable specimens seen by the writer was a jug in the 
form of a negro’s head; its character is both curious and uncom- 
mon; its glaze is a lustrous black termed Thericlean, because it is 
supposed to have been invented by Thericles of Corinth. But it 
is more remarkable for its ferruginous reticulated work, meant to 
represent hair, though more like a nutmeg-grater. Some of this 
ware of the earlier character, presents a ground of yellowish red, 
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the figures being glazed black with white touches, which three 
colors are those principally used by the ancient potters. The white 
having been put on after the vessel was baked and glazed, would 
not incorporate, and, therefore, easily wore off, so-that scarcely any 
of the Etruscan vases are found perfect in the white parts. The 
colors, however, though often damaged by abrasion, seem never 
to have faded, for those vases which are in a good state of preser- 
vation, are as vivid as if they were the work of modern times. 

Beyond this, it may be sufficient to say, that every country had 
pottery of more or less perfection from the very earliest periods. 
Babylon, Armenia, Arabia, Scandinavia, the Celtic tribes, South 
America, Mexico, and especially China, which claims for this art 
the highest antiquity. 

Glass follows pottery, and was likewise in use before the Christian 
Era. Pliny tells us that in very remote times it was accidentally 
discovered by some Phoenicians, who, supporting their kettle on 
two blocks of native soda over a strong fire on the banks of the 
river Beus, produced transparent streams of an unknown liquid, 
which proved to be glass. 

It is certain that the first glass makers were in Phoenicia and 
Egypt. Pliny praises the glass-makers of Sidon, and Herodotus 
and Theophrastus record the wonders of the glass houses of Tyre. 

The specimens of Greek and Roman glass extant in the mu- 
seums of this country and Europe, exhibit the perfection to which 
vitrification had been brought at least twenty-fiveehundred years 
ago. For color and form they are not surpassed by all fhe science 
of the present day. 

The knowledge which the ancients had of vitrification would 
naturally lead to the discovery of the enamel required for porce- 
lain; and there is reason to believe that it was made in the East, 
especially in China, at a very early period. The transition from 
glass to porcelain is well illustrated in some of the Graeco-Roman 
examples alluded to above. 

The Medizval Ages did not, as far as is known, add anything to 
the progress of the keramic art, although Venice, long before the 
fifteenth century, had achieved wonders in glass-work ; and other 
countries excelled in enameling, especially Byzantium, from the’ 
fourth to the thirteenth century, and Limoges, from the fourth to 
the sixteenth, and later. 
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And now we come to Luca della Robbia, a keramic artist of the 
fourteenth century, of great and deserved fame. 

Luca della Robbia studied under Leonardo, a skilful goldsmith 
of Florence, about the middle of the fourteenth century. Finding 
his genius for design cramped by the slow process of working in 
metal, he devoted himself first to sculpture in stone, and then to 
modeling in clay and wax, as being more easily manipulated. His 
first productions were in a whitish clay, without glaze, and pro- 
claim the powers of the master. After many experiments, he suc- 
ceeded in discovering an opaque, white, highly lustrous enamel, 
which gave to his clay forms, the polish of glass and the durability 
of marble. His subjects were mostly figures or bas-reliefs, adapted 
to the decoration of churches and palaces. He soon added colors, 
principally yellow, blue, green and violet, upon white grounds. 

His brothers and their descendants continued to work in the 
same style. 

One of them, Girolamo, was called to France to decorate the 
so-called Chateau de Madrid, the palace of Francis I, in the Bois 
de Boulogne, nicknamed the Chateau de Faience. In the French 
Revolution this was recklessly demolished, and Della Robbia’s 
beautiful decorations, which had cost $75,000, were crushed to 
atoms, and made into cement. 

As terra cotta and enameled sculpture continued to be made by 
Luca Della Robbia and his descendants for upwards of a century 
and a half, specimens of the later periods are not of very great rarity. 
Many of the churches and old buildings in Florence are still deco- 
rated with bas-relief figures of the Della Robbia school. 

Majolica, or as it is variously termed Faenza, Gubbio, Umbrian, 
or Raphael ware, is a beautiful enameled ware of the end of the fif- 
teenth and earlier part of the sixteenth century. Its original title of 
Majolica is supposed to have been derived from Majorca, because 
it much resembles, and was, perhaps, founded on the Moorish pot- 
tery and enameled dishes brought from Majorca by the Pisans in the 
twelfth century, and afterwards by other trading cities along the 
coast. 


The Spanish Moors were, no doubt, far advanced in the manu- 


‘facture of decorative pottery, as we see by their painted tiles and 


magnificent vase in the Alhambra; and during the whole of the 


Italian Majolica period they still continued to supply Europe with 
their beautiful works. 
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Their iridescent or metallic lustre plates, of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century, certainly have very much the character of the 
early Italian Majolica, and the patterns in both are often purely 
Alhambraic. An early and fine enameled plate of Moresque pat- 
tern will show the character of the Majolica manufacture, and the 
so-called Hispano-Arab Majolica plate will show the Italian version 
of it. 

Although it seems very likely that the term Majolica was de- 
rived from Majorca, there is no evidence that it was so called among 
writers earlier than Scaliger who wrote in 1557, and Ferrari, of 
Padua, who lived in the next century. It appears at first to have 
been called Faenza, where it was principally made or exported. 
There is a want of positive testimony about this, and some well 
versed on the subject have a theory that the term may have arisen 
from the family of Maioli (called Maggioli) of Herrara, who at the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the of the sixteenth century, 
were promoters of the fine arts, and distinguished for taste and 
vertu. Aldus, then at Venice, printed for Lorenzo Maioli in 1497; 
and some of the finest specimens of Italian binding, between 1500 
and 1530, bear the inscription “aioli e¢ Amicorum,” and are called 
Maioli bindings. These are now as valuable as Majolica dishes. 

Majolica appears to have been first made at Faenza and Pesaro, 
then at Gubbio, and afterward at Urbino, the birth-place of Raphael, 
Perugia, Ferrara, Monte-lupo, Naples, and other places in Italy. It 
is said that Raphael furnished patterns for this ware, and even 
painted some of it; but there is no positive evidence, and as he 
died in 1520, and the best specimens of art, as regards drawing, are 
after, rather than before, his death, it has been thought by many 
as improbable. This view is based upon the fact that Guidobaldo, 
Duke of Urbino (1538-1574), the great patron of Majolica, is known 
to have begun collecting Raphael’s sketches several years after that 
master’s decease, for the purpose of decorating pottery, Previously 
Andrea Mantegna, Marc Antonio, and the early masters of the 
Bolognese School, whose works had become familiar by engravings, 
were the type of nearly all the early Majolica paintings. After this 
period, the designs became more Raphaelesque. The Urbino plates 
and other forms dated 1538, give evidence of this. The leading ar- 
tists in Urbino at this time were the Fra Xanto and Oratio Fontana. 
There is a plate extant, formerly in the Marlborough House collec- 
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tion in London, supposed to represent Raphael and Fornarina in 
the studio of an artist, employed in painting a piece of Majolica. 
It was originally in the collection at Stowe, and at the sale there, 
in 1848, brought twenty dollars; a few years later it was sold for 
six hundred dollars. This latter price was reached under the im- 
pression that the plate was printed by Raphael himself, or at least 
during his lifetime, but it was evidently executed long after his 
death. 


During all the great Majolica period, and even to the end of the 
century, it was the fashion for lovers to present their mistresses, or 
their betrothed, with small ornamental pieces, called Amatorie—gen- 
erally plates, dishes, or vases—adorned with the portrait and christ- 
ian name of the favored fair: They are for the most part more inter- 
esting for costume than for the beauty of the lady. 

The artistic character of Majolica declined and almost ceased, 
before the end of the sixteenth century, but was revived in the next 
century at Naples. Of this late, or Neapolitan ware, the color 
seems thinner and colder than in the earlier specimens, and the 
drawing more correct. These differences or traits are particularly 
marked in the Monte-lupo manufacture. 


In the mean time the taste for Majolica had spread to other 
countries, particularly to France, in the reign of Francis the First, 
no doubt introduced by Catherine de Medicis, daughter of the Duke 
of Urbino, who had, in 1533, married the king’s son, afterwards 
Henry the Second. This kind of enameled earthenware, then 
termed Fayence (supposed from Faenza, the great emporium of 
pottery), was in full perfection when Henry the Second ascended 
the throne in 1547, and so continued until his death in 1558. The 
exquisite manufacture of this latter period is now distinguished as 
the Faience de Henri et Diane, and is of extraordinary value. 

Some French antiquaries, it may be observed, claim a greater 
age for the French term Fayence, and insist that it is derived from 
Fayence, an obscure town in France, where there is said to have 
been a pottery long before it existed at Faenza in Italy. 

The Fayence, now called Nevers, was, it would appear, manu- 
factured during these early periods, but came to no perfection till 
Louis Gonzaga, kinsman of Catherine de Medicis, succeeded, in 
1565, to the Dukedom of Nevers, and then imported artists from 
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Italy. It was at first of fine Italian character, but subsequently 
degenerated into very ordinary Fayence, blue and orange being its 
characteristic colors. 


Palissy, that is tke Fayence or enameled pottery which passes 
under his name, was made in France, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. The discoverer was Bernard Palissy, a man of 
humble birth, and almost without education, but extremely inge- 
nious, anda most unbounded enthusiast. His history isa romance. 

From a low condition he became a land surveyor, acquired a 
taste for experimental chemistry, and taught himself painting by 
copying the works of the great masters; and being one day struck 
with the beauty of a piece of enameled pottery, valued at a high 
price, set about discovering the secret of its composition. 


In making experiments, during several years, he exhausted every 
means in pursuit of his object, spent all the money he could earn 
or borrow, burnt his tables, chairs and other furniture, and even some 
of his flooring, to provide fuel for his furnace—and reduced his wife 
and family to the last stage of distress. At length, however, after 
some sixteen years of experiment, he succeeded in discovering the 
composition of various enamels, and was patronized by all the great 
art-patrons of his day. But in 1562, the year of the massacre of 
the Huguenots at Vassy, fresh troubles beset him, for he was a 
firm Protestant, and the edicts against the Protestants, followed by 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572, exposed him to continual 
danger and persecution. And though he escaped these for a time, 
by royal protection in the Tuilleries, where many of his best works 
were produced, he could not, some years later, (1576) escape the 
Leaguers, who kept him in prison till his death, which occurred in 
1589. 

The Fayence of Palissy is very peculiar, invariably in relief and 
colors, and generally copied from subjects near at hand, especially 
fish, frogs, lizards, shells, and plants found in the vicinity of Paris. 
Of this style was his Rustigue Figuline,a fountain of exquisite shape, 
and ornamented with shells, fish, and reptiles of the Seine. His 
plates were also very remarkable. Ssome were perforated like a 
sieve, and decorated with masks and flowers, especially the daisy 
called Marguerite, which he is supposed to have adopted as his 
mark in compliment to Warguerite of Navarre, his Protestant pro- 
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tectress. It may be said here that perforated work either in pottery 
or porcelain is always of difficult workmanship, and bespeaks the 
artist. 

The pottery of Germany, Flanders, and England follow next. 
The earliest dated vessels of enameled ware of German origin are 
of or about 1540; but there is printed evidence that there was 
much of an earlier time—German hard pottery or stone ware was 
made at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Niirnburg manu- 
facture may be mentioned, (circa 1560.) The polychromatic enam- 
els, and the correct drawing show the high state to which art had 
attained at that period. 

Delft ware isof Dutch origin, It was Japanese in character, (as 
will be explained below), and was first known in the Seventeenth 
century. It was by means of the Dutch that England was princi- 
pally supplied with the porcelain of China and Japan; and as the 
supply was long unequal to the demand, the Delft manufacturers 
were led to imitation, in which they were very expert, especially in 
their method of painting the common white ware with brilliant 
colors, and passing it off as Chinese. This Delft ware was, so to 
say, the parent of pottery in England. There are no authentic 
records of English pottery till late in the reign of Elizabeth, al- 
though there is no doubt that it was manufactured in Great Britain 
during the Roman period, and very early in Staffordshire. There 
is a jug dated 1594 in the Museum of Economic Geology, and sey- 
eral early pieces in the British Museum, but the most interesting 
relic of that period—the Elizabethan—is the Shakespeare jug of the 
date of 1603. It is supposed by some that even this was made in 
Flanders, and others contend that, from certain peculiarities of the 
ware and form, this famous jug is about a century later than its 
hitherto accredited date. 

The domestic vessels and utensils of the English had, prior to 
the dates given above, been either gold, silver or other metal, or 
earthenware supplied from abroad. 

When the workers in metal found that their trade was damaged 
by the extensive introduction of earthenware from the Low Coun- 
tries, it is supposed they applied their moulds to the purposes of 
pottery—hence the metallic forms in some of the early pieces. 

After the age of Elizabeth, at different periods, there were 
several attempts at enameled stone ware in England, especially at 
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Fulham, about 1640; Lambeth, in 1680; and Staffordshire, in 
1700; but little of a positive character is known of these early 
English manufacturers, nor were they of any consequence till the 
time of Josiah Wedgwood. 

Wedgwood deserves especial notice. His career began about 
1760, when thirty years of age, and continued until 1795, when he 
died. The son of a poor potter at Burslem, his education was of 
the most moderate kind. But he fought through adverse circum- 
stances with as much endurance as Palissy himself,and by extra- 
ordinary energy, and a diligent study of his art, succeeded in 
placing himself at the head of European manufacturers. His early 
or cream-colored ware was patronized by Queen Charlotte, and 
hence became known (as indeed it is at the present day) as Queens- 
ware. Subsequently, when he succeeded in giving to pottery the 
varied colors and brilliant glaze of porcelain, all the varieties of his 
manufacture bore his own name, which was stamped upon it. He 
employed among other distinguished artists the famous sculptor, 
Flaxman, for his designs ; and his earthenware cameos were so 
much esteemed that they ranked in value with the choicest pro- 
ductions of Dresden and Sevres. 

Wedgwood’s enthusiasm for his art was such that he bid as far 
as a thousand pounds for the Portland Vase—at that time known 
as the Barberini Vase—when it was offered for sale,and though he 
did not obtain it, he got permission to copy it; and not being 
allowed to mould from it, lest it should sustain injury, he paid an 
artist four hundred and fifty pounds for making a model, and then 
published by subscription fifty copies at fifty guineas each. This 
celebrated vase was broken in the British Museum many years 
since by a mad fanatic. It is composed of two layers of vitrified 
paste or glass, one white, the other blue, so perfect an imitation of 
an onyx cameo that it was long regarded as a natural production. 
It was discovered between the years 1623 and 1644, during the 
pontificate of Urban III., (Barberini), in a sarcophagus beneath a 
mound of earth called Monte del Grano, about three miles from 
Rome. Inscriptions show that the sarcophagus was dedicated to 
the memory of the Emperor Alexander Severus and his mother, 
both of whom were killed in the year 235,during the revolt in 
Germany. 

Enamels form a direct link between pottery and porcelain. 
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Early Byzantine examples are rare. - The best known collection is 
that in the British Museum. Limoges is a painted enamel on cop- 
per, generally of great beauty, and which universally prevailed as 
an article of decoration until superseded Sy the introduction of the 
higher classes of faience and porcelain. It attained its greatest 
perfection in the sixteenth century, and went out entirely in the 
seventeenth. It is not intended here to say much on enamels, but 
to confine the limits of this article to ceramics. We will now turn 
to porcelain, and begin with China, in which kingdom it no doubt 
originated. 

Porcelain is an intermediate substance between pottery and 
glass, more translucent than the one and more opaque than the 
other, and is presumed to be of Chinese origin, either before or in 
the beginning of the Christian Era. Be this as it may, there is 
evidence of its use in the fifth century, and in the beginning of the 
fourteenth, the famous porcelain Tower of Nanking was built, three 
hundred and thirty feet high. It was destroyed by the Tzping 
rebels some twenty years since. It consisted of nine stories of 
enameled bricks or tiles, in five colors, white, red, blue, green, and 
brown. 

Chinese porcelain did not come fully into Europe till the ‘six- 
teenth century, when it was brought first by the Portuguese and 
then by the Dutch and Italian traders. The term porcelain is 
supposed to be derived from the Portuguese word /orccllana, 
which originally signified a little pig, then a cowrie shell, from the 
similarity of its shape to the back of a pig, and afterwards a porce- 
lain cup. Dr. Johnson whimsically derives the term from “pour 
cent années,” from a notion which, will be referred to later on. In 
England it was at first called Gonbron, because at that settlement 
in the Persian Gulf the East India Company used to exchange for 
it with the Chinese. 

The Chinese kept their manufacture a great secret, and pre- 
tended it was made of egg-shells, sea-shells, and other matters 
mixed in given proportions, and buried for eighty or a hundred 
years, (that is, pour cent années), and for two centuries Europe, led 
astray perhaps by these fictions, endeavored in vain to discover the 
composition of their white transparent paste. 

Every nation seems to have attached great value to Chinese 
porcelain, and justly, for we are told that their fine specimens were 
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made with so much care that out of two hundred pieces they 
would destroy a hundred and ninety-nine as not sufficiently per- 
fect. ' 

Sir Thomas Roe records in 1615 that the Great Mogul had one 
of his attendants of high rank whipped for breaking a cup,and 
then sent him to China at his own expense, to buy another. 

It is impossible now to dwell further on the porcelain of the 
Chinese. It would require a volume for its history. However, a 
summary of the most interesting points concerning it has been 
given. 

Japanese porcelain has much similarity to that of China, and ex- 
isted at almost as remote a period. The paste is generally more 
brilliant, the glaze tinged with blue, and the ornamentation simpler 
and bolder, often in relief. The favorite colors of the Japanese are 
yellow, blue, and red; and they exhibit marked excellence in per- 
forated work. 

The Portuguese were the first to bring it to Europe, early in the 
sixteenth century, and were themselves in the next century driven 
out of Japan for meddling, through their missionaries, with the 
ware, getting legends of saints substituted for the native patterns. 
Some of the specimens, now regarded as the most curious and in- 
teresting, are those in which the Jesuits have covertly introduced 
the cross or other emblems of Christianity. 

The first European manufactory of true porcelain was at Meissen, 
near Dresden, in the beginning of the eighteenth century. In 1706, 
Johann Friedrich Bottcher, an apothecary’s assistant, at Berlin, be- 
ing suspected of alchemy, had been obliged to leave his native 
country to avoid prosecution, and took refuge in Dresden. Here 
the king, after questioning him closely as to the art of making gold, 
placed him in the royal laboratory under Tschirnhaus, who was 
then engaged in searching for a universal medicine. Bottcher, in 
the course of his experiments unexpectedly produced a composition 
which assumed many of the characteristics of oriental porcelain. 
The king, perceiving the importance of the discovery, immediately 
transfered him to the castle of Albrechtsberg, at Meissen, and after- 
wards, with his companion workmen, under an escort of cavalry, to 
the fortress of Konigstein, where he continued his experiments. 
In 1707, having obtained the confidence of the king, he returned 
to Dresden, where he pursued his experiments with great vigor, 
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and with eventual success. His first productions were only a kind 
of semi-porcelain, or red stone ware; but in 1700, he succeeded in 
producing white porcelain, which, though it at first bent and cracked 
in the fire, was brought to perfection in 1715. This is generally 
conceded to have been the first European discovery of porcelain, 
and its quality has never been excelled. 


Bottcher was so devoted to his work, that on making some great 
experiment, he is said to have sat up five days and nights watching 
his furnace. 

How he composed his artificial paste is not now known; but 
the natural paste, or kaolin, which he afterwards so successfully 
used, was discovered by accident. A rich iron master, named 
Schnorr, in riding over his lands, found that his horse’s feet con- 
tinually stuck fast in some soft and perfectly white earth. Hair 
powder being at that time a great commercial article, it occurred 
to him that it might be made of this earth, and-experience justified 
his discernment. This powder soon becoming an article of general 
use in the kingdom of Saxony, fell into the hands of Bottcher, who 
perceiving, by its weight, that it was an earth, tried it in the fire, 
and found, to his great joy, that it was the very material that he 
wanted, namely, the true kaolin. Hearing this, the king ordered 
it to be carried to the manufactory in sealed barrels, by persons 
sworn to secrecy, and its exportation strictly prohibited. Indeed, 
every thing connected with the Dresden manufactory was carried 
on with a degree of secrecy that in the present day would seem 
absolutely ridiculous. The workmen were bound by the most sol- 
emn oaths, confined within a castle, having all the character of a 
fortress, which they were never permitted to leave, and into which no 
stranger was allowed to enter. “Be Secret until Death,” was the 
motto hung up in every department. 

Dresden ware may be divided into three periods. (1.) The 
Bottcher, of a red or jasper color, generally with Chinese figures 
in gold. (2.) The middle period, mostly cups and saucers of ex- 
tremely fine paste, and decorated with Watteau subjects. (3.) The 
Marcolini period (1796.) Count Marcolini was then the director 
of the Dresden factory. Among those who decorated Dresden 
china at that time was Angelica Kaufman. 


The Dresden mark is, and for a century and a half always has 
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been, two electoral swords crossed, so that the Dresden of the pres- 
ent day can only be distinguished from the original by a practiced 
eye. 

Notwithstanding all the vigilance of the Elector (king) of Saxony 
and his vigilant gens-d’armes, one of the workmen, named Stobzel, 
escaped just before Bottcher’s death, (1719), and got safely to 
Vienna, 

The importance of porcelain, as an article of commerce, was so 
strongly recognized by the German princes, that Stobzel was re- 
ceived with open arms. Thusarose in 1720, the great manufactory 
of Vienna, which has since produced some wonderful specimens of 
workmanship, particularly in gilding, but the body of the ware is 
not equal to the Dresden. 

The Vienna mark is a shield with the armorial bearings of the 
Austrian Empire. 

The secret having got to Vienna, could not easily be concealed, 
and as every state regarded it as scarcely second to gold mines, it 
transpired by degrees, in a great many directions, notwithstanding 
the precautions of the Elector of Saxony, and the jealousy with 
which each successive possessor endeavored to keep it from 
spreading. As workmen increased they dispersed, and before the 
middle of the century (circa 1740) arose the factories of Hochst, 
in Mayence, Fiirstenberg, in Brunswick, Frankenthal, in the Palati- 
nate, Nymphenburg, in Bavaria, Baden, Ludwigsburg, and Berlin. 
The men who possessed the secret continually changed masters, as 
opportunities offered, and among them was especially one Ringler, 
who seems always to have been open to the best bidder. 


At all the places some very fine specimens were occasionally 
produced. Hochst is famous for its statuettes and for the violet- 
red and deep blue colors of its porcelain of the early period, but 
the paste does not equal the Dresden, to which Fiirstenburg comes 


nearer, but even that is inferior in painting. Frankenthal, often 
called “ Carl Theodor,” because for a long period under his patron- 
age, produced extremely good porcelain, but nothing equal to the 
Dresden, though conducted by Hanung, through whom and his 
son hard paste was introduced at Sevres, Ludwigsburg, better 
known as Kronenburg, is often of high quality, the figures well 
modeled, and the paintings executed with great artistic excellence. 
The paste, as a rule, was brought from France, and the best Ger- 
man workmen employed. 
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Now to speak of Berlin, second only to Dresden, and often 
quite equal to it. The Berlin factory was founded in 1751, bya 
merchant who bought the secret from some of the Hochst work. 
men, During the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), Frederic the 
Great, alive to the importance of what was becoming a staple of 
commerce, transported, by force, all the best Dresden artists to his 
own capital, Berlin, where they remained, to the great detriment of 
the parent establishment. The Berlin mark is a sceptre. 

We now arrive at what may be termed the great period of soft 
paste. This begins with Chelsea, where a factory existed in the 
reign of Queen Anne. Its productions madé no mark until some 
time after the Hanoverian accession, and did not reach perfection 
until about 1750, when, under the direction of an artist named 
Spremont, the Duke of Cumberland took the manufactory under 
his especial protection, and, it is said, aided it pecuniarily. A year 
or two before the Duke’s death (1765), Spremont, the director, 
retired, which circumstance, added to the influx of foreign porce- 
lain, ruined the establishment,and the models and the workmen 
were transferred to Derby. Much of the porcelain made there 
during its zenith was of singular beauty, especially the vases. A 
set of seven were sold some thirty years since for fifteen thousand 
dollars. Chelsea was never cheap, for we are told by Horace Wal- 
pole that even in 1763 a service made for the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg cost at the factory twelve hundred pounds. 

The paste of the Chelsea porcelain is extremely delicate, and 
will not stand a second firing. The predominant colors of this 
ware are deep blue, often a little wavy, claret red, canary yellow, 
and sea green, with rich and very solid gilding, the ornaments 
being generally birds, especially peacocks. * 

The usual Chelsea mark is an anchor in red and gold. 

The « Bow” china, produced at Stratford-le-Bow, near London, 
is about coeval with that of Chelsea, and ceased about the same 
time. Its character is similar to that of the Chelsea ware, well 
shaped, and tastefully embossed. The mark is sometimes a bee 
modeled or painted on a conspicuous part of the piece; but the 
usual mark is a triangle. 

Now follows the so-called Chelsea-Derby. The models, and 
most of the workmen, having, as has just been said, been transferred 
from Chelsea to Derby, it produced, after 1765, some very fine 
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porcelain, but never anything quite equal to its predecessor, and 
the paste, though fine, is somewhat less transparent. This factory, 
now long discontinued, was in full operation in 1777, as we learn 
from Dr. Johnson, who says that the china made there was beau- 
tiful, but as dear as silver. The usual mark of this ware is the let- 
ter D crossed by an anchor. 

Next we have Worcester, the most important, in a mercantile 
sense, of the British manufactories of porcelain, whether hard or 
soft. The factory was established in 1751 by Dr. Wall, a physi- 
cian, well skilled in chemistry, who had successfully employed him- 
self in researches and experiments toward the improvement ot 
porcelain. To him is attributed the first idea of transferring prin- 
ted patterns to porcelain, an invention of very considerable im- 
portance. At first an imitation of the Nanking blue and white 
ware, as well asof the Japan, both at that time very popular in 
England, were the principal articles of manufacture ; but very soon 
the Sevres and Dresden patterns, especially the Clue-de-roi and 
salmon-scale grounds of the former, and the birds, flowers, and in- 
sects of the latter, were successfully copied. 

The paste, even of the best periods, distinguished as old Wor- 
cester, is not quite equal to Chelsea, though quite up to the aver- 
age Derby, and it possessed the advantage of keeping its color in 
use, without cracking in the glaze. No porcelain, before or since, 
has ever been more deservedly popular. 

These works’ passed, in 1783, to Mr. Flight, and at the present 
time are conducted by Mr. R. W. Binns, who ably sustains their 
renown. 

There are many other manufacturers who could, did space per- 
mit, be named here. Notably, the Mintons of Stoke, famous for 
decorative porcelain, and their imitations of Majolica and Palissy 
ware, quite equal, if not superior to, anything that can now be 
produced at Sévres, at the same time being infinitely cheaper. M. 
Solon, formerly of Sévres, is their principal artist. This concludes 
the sketch of the pate tendre of England, and now we turn to that 
of France, beginning with Sévres, the most famous of all. This 
beautiful porcelain originated at St. Cloud, where an. artist named 
Morin, after experimenting more than twenty-five years, succeeded 
in discovering an artificial soft paste. In 1735, a runaway carried 
the secret to Chantilly ; and in 1740 it was carried in like manner 
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to Vincennes. It was not, however, till several years later, that it 
arrived at perfection, and not till 1753, when Louis XV. took a 
share in the establishment, that its recognized date commenced. 
Three years after this, the factory becoming too small for its ex- 
tending operations, it was removed to Sévres. 

The extraordinary perfection to which this porcelain arrived, 
is especially attributable to the patronage of Madame de Pompa- 
dour, who, from 1744 to 1764, was the strenuous supporter of all 
elegant arts. 

The pate tendre manufacture, however, was limited to the use of 
the wealthy, and never became a staple article of commerce, as 
the difficulty of its composition, and the loss sustained by its lia- 
bility to fall in the process of firing, made it slow of production and 
very expensive. The true porcelain, or pate dure, such as was used 
by the Chinese, and had recently been discovered at Dresden, still 
remained unknown at Sévres, in defiance of the unremitting re- 
searches made to discover the secret. In 1761, G. A. Hanung, son 
of the founder of the Frankenthal factory, sold them the secret ; 
but it was comparatively useless, for want of the white earth called 
kaolin, which had not been found in France, notwithstanding the 
diligent inquiries of scientific men. 

Chance led to its discovery in 1768. A poor woman named 
Darnet, the wife of a surgeon at St. Yrieux, near Limoges, found 
some unctious earth in a ravine, which she thought might be used 
as a cheap substitute for soap. On showing it to her husband, 
who was aware of the inquiries made for a porcelain earth, he took 
it to a neighboring chemist, through whose means it was proved 
to be the true kaolin. This led to the hard paste manufacture at 
Sévres, which, from 1769 to the present time, has been on a very 
extensive scale, giving employment to thousands. 

Madame Darnet, who made the discovery, was, in 1825, still 
living, and in poverty. Learning this, M. Brongniart, then the 
superintendent at Sevres, applied to Louis XVIII, who being made 
acquainted with her wretched condition, granted the poor woman 
a pension. 


Notwithstanding this important discovery of the true kaolin, 
soft paste continued to be used for the higher objects of art till 
1804, as the artists found that they could not produce such bril- 
liant effects in glaze and coloring on hard paste as were yielded by 
the softer material. 
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The value of Sévres consists in its creamy and pearly softness, 
the beauty of its paintings, and depth of its glaze; and these quali- 
ties are only united in great perfection in the pate tendre of the 
early period. Specimens of pate dure, however, exist, and, as works 
of art in regard to painting, cannot be surpassed. 

All descriptions of old Sevres porcelain have for years past been 
collected with excessive eagerness. ‘“ Pieces de luxe,” which are 
generally painted by the best artists on grounds of “ dleu de rot,” 
“ gros-bleu,” “ turquoise,” “ Rose du Barry,” “jonquille’ (a canary 


yellow), “ vert-pré” (a bright green), or “ ocil de perdrix,” (partridge- 


eye), sell at auctions for fabulous sums. At a sale in 1855, the late 
Marquis of Hertford paid £1,942—about $9,700—for a pair of ‘‘du 
Barry” vases, the height of each of which was only fourteen and 
one-half inches. Fora pair of “ ¢wrguoise”’ vases, eighteen inches 
in height, the same nobleman paid 4£1,417—about $7,000. The 
Marquis also purchased at the same sale, a single “ d/eu de roi” vase, 
eighteen inches in height, for which he paid £871—about $4,350. 
A cup and saucer, “ gvos bleu,” at the same auction, brought 4160— 
about $800. 

The most famous examples of Sévres at the present time are in 
Mr. Rothschild’s collection, (one worth millions), and also in the 
Kensington Museum. It might be well to mention here that the 
prices stated above, though apparently enormous, are by no means 
the current value of those pieces of Sevres. They would, if for 
sale at this time, bring double the amount paid for them by their 
present owners. 

While the establishment at Sévres was progressing, manufac- 
tories of soft paste porcelain arose in several other parts of France, 
of which Chantilly and Tournay were among the best. Omitting 
the many hard paste manufactories of this period, a few words 
may be said of Italyand Spain. Capo di Monte is undoubtedly 
the most beautiful of Italian porcelain, and was made first at 
Naples in 1736,and was continued until 1821. What is recog- 
nized under this name is always moulded in high relief, and the 
best quality richly colored and gilt. The earlier manufacture is 
less brilliant than the later, both in paste and coloring, but all are 
very valuable. 

Doccio, near Florence, had a manufactory of hard paste porce- 
lain some years before Capo di Monte. Later on both soft and 
hard paste were used. 
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The principal production at the present time consists of copies 
of the Majolica ware (vases and dishes), of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. On this work some two thousand persons are 
constantly employed. 

Venice had a manufactory which produced a fine enameled 
pottery, called in England “ Venus Purselayne,” long before the 
cities just mentioned, and appears also to have made porcelain at 
an early period. It is known that the Chelsea factory was origin- 
ally carried on by glass-workers from Venice, and there is so much 
similarity between the best periods of Venice and Chelsea porce- 
lain that it seems very probable the same workmen were concerned, 
and it is further confirmed by both having adopted an anchor as 
the factory mark. There is nothing more to say of Italy; and of 
Spain the fact may be stated that the factory of Capo di Monte 
was removed in 1759 by Charles IV., of Naples, (afterward Charles 
III., of Spain), and transferred to Buen Retiro, a royal palace near 
Madrid. This porcelain is very beautiful and extremely rare. 

In conclusion it may be well to remark that the writer’s object, 
without going into extensive detail, has been to give to those who 
are appreciative admirers of Art-Pottery in its varied forms, and 
yet who have not the leisure to read up the subject, a concise 
account of the Plastic Art, and of the most famous workers in con- 
nection with it. Great care has been taken to gather frem the 
best authorities of the present, and of former times, the facts here 
given. 

WILLIAM DE BEAUVOIR FRYER. 











FROZEN MUSIC, 


“FROZEN MUSIC.” * 


More than a fable is the tale, 

That mighty dream of ancient singers ; 
How Ilion rose to the swell 

Of music ’neath Apollo’s fingers. 
His wizard harp is not yet dead, 

Its nine strings are, as yet, unbroken; 
The oracle has never fled 

That from its mystic frame has spoken. 


Still is he only at his birth, 
And still we see the golden flowers 
Bloom near us on our sea-lapped earth, 
And cluster round our floating bowers ; 


And still into the breathing air, 
The architects of sound are building 
Dream-castles, high and wondrous fair, 
Facades the fronted dawn is gilding. 


—< 


Oh! bring my lute and I will raise, 
High up into the dawning splendor, 
A palace, where the sun may gaze 
And gloat, ’till comes the moonlight tender. 


Each various stop shall open wide 
A window to the view far gleaming ; 
And echoes ranged from side to side, 


Mirror the music of our dreaming. ’ 


JoHn ARTHUR HEnry. 


* Madame De Stael calls Architecture “ Frozen Music.” 
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ENGLISH LAND TENURE. 


- a” ancient legislators,” says the historian Niebuhr, “and 

above all Moses, rested the result of their ordinances for 
virtue, civil order and good manners, on securing landed property, 
or at least the hereditary possession of land to the greater possible 
number of citizens.” 

In this statement, it will be noticed, hereditary possession is 
distinguished from real ownership. A man who has received from 
his father lands tilled on a perpetual lease, subject to a rent which 
cannot be raised, has “ hereditary possession,” though he may not 
own the land. 

This great principle of public policy—the wide diffusion of land 
among many possessors and security of tenure of some sort to the 
actual cultivator—is coming into récognition as a maxim among 
all thoughtful people on both sides of the ocean. It is, however, 
in sharp contradistinction to the actual arrangements which exist in 
the British Islands, and is the subject of some very animated dis- 
cussions in politics and in literature. 

As modern investigation shows in every part of the world where 
we can trace the history of land tenure, land was held in common 
by groups of persons who were or were supposed to be of the saine 
kindred. These groups cultivated a part of their domain in common, 
and grazed their cattle onthe rest. Afterwards they assigned to 
each family a lot in the cultivated part of the farm, but kept the 
grazing ground in common ownership. Hence the name “com- 
mons,” which we continually read of in connection with the history 
of English villages. 

By a very early date—as early as the time of Tacitus, indeed— 
there had arisen a lord or lawkeeper in each of the groups, whose 
house towered above that of the rest, who had a larger share of the 
arable land, who grazed his cattle on the common lands, and who 
led its men to battle in war, and sat as judge among them in 
peace. This was the origin of that aristocracy each of whose 
members now owns all the arable lands and all the common lands, 
not in one of these little domains, but in hundreds or even thou- 
sands of them. How did he manage to get the whole? It was 
very slow and gradual work. First of all, these little domains, 
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which were at first independent of each other and sovereign powers, 
began to gather into larger and stronger communities called king- 
doms. Then the king became such a great person that his ser- 
vants were ennobled by serving him, and when any of these 
manors, as they were called, lost their lord through his banish- 
ment, or the extinction of his family, the king handed over those 
manors to his own servants, who had taken the oath to be his 
men. Then the other Lords of Manors saw that it paid to become 
the king’s men, and they renounced their independence and became 
his men too, giving all their lands and their authority into his 
hands, and took it back as a gift from him. The same ideas 
were applied inside of the manors; other freeholders—for the sake 
of ample protection or some other advantage—took an oath of 
fealty to their lord. In this way we see a general tendency at work 
to substitute personal dependence for the earlier independence, and 
to supplant the old local and hereditary aristocracy by a feudal 
aristocracy, 7, ¢., by an aristocracy who hold their lands of the king, 
and under condition of military service. Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries tell us that Feudalism came into England with the Norman 
Conquest. But an aristocracy essentially feudal had arisen in the 
island before that date—more feudal, indeed, in some respects than 
anything William the Norman would tolerate among his people. 

The position of the common people was certainly not improved 
by the Conquest. A small part of them were already slaves who 
could be bought and sold like cattle. The great majority sank 
into serfage, z. ¢., they constituted part of the wealth of the lord, 
because they were on his estate and bound to render him service, 
but they could not, like slaves, be sold away from the land. How 
old ‘those feudal services were, it is quite impossible to say, but 
they are certainly much older than the Conquest, which made them 
more numerousand burdensome. The serf had to sow, reap, thresh, 
and grind his lerd’s grain. He had to drive his lord’s cattle to 
and from the pasture, and to tend them there, unle®s the lord had 
slaves for this work. He had to make special gifts to his lord cn 
special occasions. If he died his son had to pay a fee to be invested 


with his holding. The amount of the services was not arbitrary, 
as it soon became fixed by custom, and could not be increased at 
his lord’s pleasure. Their number and nature was written in the 
“copy” or “roll” of the Manor, and when a dispute occurred in 
the leet court of the Manor, the appeal was to this document. 
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Gradually a system came in of commuting these services for a 
money payment, which amount was also written in the Manor roll, 
and this, also, when once fixed was fixed forever. The lord dis- 
covered that the serf could pay him for his time, at a rate which 
exceeded the value of his labor in enforced services. The serf thus 
became master of his own time, and not merely managed to sup- 
port himself, and to pay his lord the sum agreed upon, but also to 
save enough to buy his land free from even this money charge. 
This upward movement towards freedom and the ownership of land 
was going on in all quarters. 

Under this feudal system, the tenant, whether he paid money 
for his land or rendered services, had, in Niebuhr’s phrase, “ heredi- 
tary possession of land,” He could not be ejected at any one’s 
pleasure. Provided he complied with the stipulated conditions, 
he was as secure in possession as was the lord himself. 

As the tenants managed to save money, and their lords were 
often impecunious, it became very common for the tenants to buy 
their lands outright; and in this purchase they simply secured a 
release from all services and payments to the lord, while they re- 
tained possession both of their part or parts of the arable land, and 
also of their rights to grazing in the “common” lands. They be- 
came freeholders or franklins, subject, indeed, to the jurisdiction of 
the Manor-court presided over by the lord or his baliff, and with 
no right to appeal to the king’s courts to defend their rights in the 
land, but under the protection of custom, which reigned in those 
times with ommipotent sway. 

Under the feudal system, then, not only had the cultivators of 
the land hereditary possession of what they tilled, but the tendency 
of the system was to turn mere tenants into owners, and to break 
up the great estates into small holdings. 

It is necessary to remember this, because the adjective “ feudal ” 
is now often applied to a state of things directly the reverse of this 

a state inmewhich no one but the few great land-owners have 
hereditary possession, and in which the tendency is not to diffus- 
ion, but to the concentration of the land. 

One fine morning, the landlords woke up and found that they 
were getting the worst of it. The land of England was slipping 
out of their hands, acre by acre. Where it had not yet been 
bought outright by their tenants, it had been very largely brought 
under a money rent by commutation of services. But as wages had 
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risen, this money would no longer bring as much labor as it repre- 
sented when the bargain was made, and they began to set them- 
selves to recover what they were losing. Their first device was to 
carve new estates out of the commons lands, by enclosing a part of 
those lands as arable land, and getting a title to them as such. 
Such enclosures had been made away back in Anglo-Saxon times, 
and in contrast to the feodal or feudal lands, they had been called 
allodial lands. 

The landed class got the Statute of Merton passed in 1236, less 
than two centuries after the Norman conquest, providing that the 
lord might create new arable land wherever it could be done with- 
out hindering the tenant from his right of way, or depriving him 
of sufficient grazing. If the tenant disputed on either of the two 
points, then there was to be an inquest as to the merit of his ob- 
jection. 

The statute reads innocently enough. We might happen upon 
it in any English history, and see nothing to complain of in it. 
But it was the engine of a vast amount of oppression and wrong- 
doing, as actually administered. for we must not transfer to the 
medieval courts the ideas of judicial probity which we have in- 
herited from Sir Matthew Hale. The courts of the later Middle 
Ages, as Sir Thomas More shows, were horribly corrupt. Wealthy 
suitors bribed the judges with almost no pretence at concealment. 
And the Statute of Merton was so applied as to deprive the ten- 
ants and franklins of nearly all their grazing land, and thus to make 


their system of agriculture impossible. As a consequence, many 


lost their all by these usurpations, and were either driven from the 
manor or obliged to accept a much less advantageous position in it. 

Two centuries and a half later came the wholesale confiscation 
of the Church lands, which then covered more than a third of 
England. ‘The new grantees proceeded upon the supposition that 
the persons found on these manors had no rights they were bound 
to respect. Freehold lands were seized without compensation, and 
the terms of copyhold tenures were obliterated. The lands were 
either converted into sheep-walks, cr were re-let upon terms such 
as had never been heard of. Nearly simultaneous with this change 
came a new series of enclosure laws, which went far beyond the 
Statute of Merton. Not only the common lands, but the lord’s 
share of the plough lands, were made liable to enclosure; and if 
the lord managed to include in his grasp reaches of land which 
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had never belonged to him, there was no real means of redress for 
the tenant. A cry of horror and indignation at these wholesale 
robberies went over the whole land. The complaints of the people 
forced the Protector Somerset, in the reign of Edward VL, to ap- 
point a Royal Commission to inquire into their cause. The Com- 
mission reported that the facts fully bore out the complaints, but 
that no redress was possible. 

To sum up the whole transaction: The feudal period finds the 
nobles and the people in partnership in the possession of the land. 
By the Inclosure Acts this partnership was terminated violently, 
and with no regards to the vague and imperfect, but real rights of 
the weaker party. 

After this great series of outrages the yeoman class seem to 
have rallied for a while under the early Stuarts, and to have ruled 
England under Oliver Cromwell. But the restoration of the Stu- 
arts in 1660 determined the ascendency of the nobles. It abol- 
ished all the good, and ended all the essential, features of the feu- 
dal system. 

The feudal system provided that upon the land owners should 
rest the burdens of the national defence. Unfortunately, to meet 
the necessities of the Civil War, the Long Parliament had invented 
the method of taxation called excises. This was strictly a war 
measure, like our issue of national paper money, but it proved as 
perpetual in its operations as our greenbacks seem likely to be. 
The Restoration Parliament took this, along with several other 
leaves out of the Commonwealth’s book, and proceeded to release 
these lands from all feudal burdens whatsoever, and to provide for 
the expenses of the government by levying new excises. At the 
same time they abolished the jurisdiction of the manor court, 
turning its copy-hold tenures into soccage tenures, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the King’s court. With 1660 the feudal system of 
land tenure. comes an end in England, and the modern system 
which then begins is not feudal in either the faults or the merits 
of feudalism. 

The faulis of feudalism were two. /¢rst, the recognition of im- 
perfect and ill-defined rights on the part of the tenant. Since 1660 
these have been swept away by the simple assumption that all 
rights which encroach upon the ownership of therland are innova- 
tions to which the landlord is not bound to give any attention, 
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This assumption is the exact contrary of the truth. The rights of 
the tenant are the original rights, as they represent the claims 
which have descended from the free owner of the land. The rights 
of the landlord are an innovation upon these rights, and represent 
a gradual and steady encroachment on the owners of the soil. 

The second fault of the feudal land tenure was its tolerating the 
primitive methods of tillage, in cultivating the fields in common 
and by traditional usage, and in keeping so large a portion of the 
land waste as pasturage. 

This system put a stop to anything like an advance in agricul- 
ture. It kept the people down to the level of obsolete and igno- 
rant methods. The abolition of all such customs and the conversion 
of all communal tenures into severalty tenures was a clear duty on 
the part of the government. But this, like the abolition of the ill- 
defined rights of the tenants, should have been done with great 
care and tenderness. Instead of that, it was done so as to oppress 
and rob the people of their claims on the land. 

In the beginning of the present century the same problem had 
to be solved in Prussia. The representatives of English ideas in 
the king’s councils urged that it be done in English fashion. They 
said the English system of large farms and large capital givés a 
larger return than can be had in any other way. The opponents 
of these ideas did not contradict this last assertion. They seem to 
have thought it quite true, although it has been proved to be just 
the reverse of the truth. But they said the state’s chief interest in 
the question is that there should be, not the largest yield from the 
land, but the largest population living on it in contentment, 
wealth, and efficiency. So they compensated the tenants for their 
imperfect rights over large tracts by lesser grants of land with a 
clear title, and they created the peasantry which won Leipzig, 
Sadowa, and Gravelotte, out of a population which had been ut- 
terly oppressed and impoverished, and many of whom had been 
simply slaves (sc/aven) within the memory of people still living. 
That was the wise and just way of settling.a very difficult problem 
—very unlike the English way. 

We have said that the English system had not the demerits of 
the feudal land-tenures. Neither has it any of the merits of that 
system. 

The first of those merits was the association of the idea of land- 
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ownership with that of duty to society. The land was held from 
the king, on condition of rendering military services; and the landed 
class constituted the militia of the kingdom. But in 1660, finding 
themselves in the majority in Parliament, this class abolished all 
these duties without surrendering any of the rights they had re- 
ceived for their discharge. Now, this duty to king and country 
had involved a corresponding duty to their tenants. They had to 
furnish a quota of men for the king’s wars, and these men in good 
condition and capable of bearing arms. This involved the main- 
tenance of a large tenantry upon each estate, and their maintenance 
upon conditions not unfavorabletothem. But since 1660, the Eng- 
lish landlord can do what he pleases in this regard. He can clear 
his estates of tenants entirely, and farm by bailiffs, He can reduce 
them, by turning small farms into large ones, to a very small num- 
ber. He can require of them every penny they can afford to pay 
for their lands, while he gives them no lease, no security of tenure. 
He is no longer an office-holder under the State, bound with the 
duty of taking charge of the human material of the State’s wars, 
and required to see that they are in good condition when called on. 
He simply owns land, with no duties corresponding. 

The second merit of the feudal system was the comparatively 
just distribution of taxation. What taxes were collected, scutage 
and the like, were paid by the great land owners. But in 1660 
these old-fashioned taxes were replaced by excise duties, paid by 
rich and poor alike, and paid by the poor in far greater measures 
than their comparative resources would justify. The English tax- 
ation system became a system of indirect taxation, and still re- 
mains so. But every system of indirect taxation tends to increase 
the differences of social condition, to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. Such has been its effect in England. 

There have been two alleviations of the English system of indi- 
rect taxation. The first was at the revolution of 1688, when the 
country or landed party became the minority, and the Whigs voted 
atax on lands. But it was made a mere trifle in the amount, 
through the vigor of the Tory opposition; and afterwards it was 
converted into a permanent charge on the land, with the privilege 
of commutation. That is to say, the land owners, by paying a 
larger sum towards the expenses of any given year, would buy 
themselves free from the duty of contributing to the expenses of 
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any subsequent year. And this they generally did. The second 
was during the French War, when the younger Pitt wanted to re- 
vive the land tax, but it was resisted asa breach of faith on the 
part of the government, on the plea that most of the land owners 
had purchased exemption from such taxation. He therefore ‘de- 
vised an income tax which should press upon all large incomes, 
whether derived from trade or from land. In th® way he raised a 
fraction of the sum he needed, while by far the greater part was 
levied by excise duties on rich and poor alike. When the wars 
were over the income tax, as being a war measure, was repealed, 


and the whole taxation was returned to its previous unjust inci- 


dence. In Sir Robert Peel’s time the revival of the income tax 
was forced by the necessities of the revenue, and it still continues 
in force. But at no time has more thana small fraction of the 
revenue of England been raised by this, the only just tax England 
imposes. We feel justified, therefore, in saying that the English 
land system has not the second merit of the feudal system, a just 
incidence of taxation. 

The ¢hird merit the feudal system had was that it secured the 
hereditary possession of land by a great number of citizens. It 
must be borne in mind that “ hereditary possession”’ does not mean 
ownership, and neither does it involve freedom from paying rent. 
It means security of tenure under rent which the landlord cannot 
increase. And this was the position of the feudal tenant. Just as 
the lord was the king’s tenant, bound to render military services, 
and make certain customary payments, so the under-tenant under 
the baron held a secure position under the duty of customary pay- 
ments, He paid not a competitive rent, but a fixed charge for his 
farm, resembling exactly the crown-rent paid by the baron to the 
king; and in this positionit was the king’s interest to maintain him. 
The success of the kingdom in its wars depended on the number of 
yeomen, and their number was very great, as was that of the free- 
holders. Chief Justice Coke says one-third of England was still 
held incopyhold. Macaulay estimates that in 1660 the land-owners 
numbered 160,000, and formed, with their families, one in every 
seven of the population. They had been steadily growing in spite 
of the Enclosure Laws. They now number about 40,000, and with 
their families constitute one in every 115 of the population. While 
the population has been multiplied by four, the land-owners have 
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been divided by four. Once (as Prof. Cliffe Leslie says) everybody 
in England either had land or had the hope of getting it. Now 
the number of these who either have it or can hope to have it is 
both small and decreasing. 

It might seem as if this were a matter for which nobody could 
be held responsible. But it will be found that in every country the 
distribution of thé land and the nature of its tenure is the result of 
public policy. The English policy is disclosed, (1) in their abolition 
of feudalism ; (2) in their taxation system ; (3) in their enclosure 
acts; (4) in their rending the people from the land. 

Let me say a word about these enclosure acts. The enclosure 
acts, as we have seen, began in 1236 with the statute of Merton. 
They ended in 1868. They were the most numerous during the 
eighteenth century. Between 1701 and 1867, one-third of all the 
farmed and grazing land of England was thus enclosed, Ina few 
instances the enclosures took in really waste lands which had not 
been used by any one. In the great majority it was the commons 
of the villages and the manors,—lands upon which the common 
people had claims that the courts and lawyers ignored as unauthor- 
ized innovations. And this work of taking the lands away from the 
poor was regarded with so much approbation that in cases innumer- 
able the money needed to effect their enclosure was advanced out 
of the public treasury. 

In 1867 the process stopped. But why? Because a few Eng- 
lish philanthrophists began to consider the matter of suburban 
commons in its relation to the health of the people. They thought 
the indiscriminate enclosures were destroying what in the vicinity 
of London were the popular parks. They looked a little into the 
history of these lands with the help of some legal antiquarians, 
and they discovered that enclosure laws were a legalized robbery, 
which should be stopped at once. And stopped they were. Not 
another such law, we may safely predict, will ever pass the English 
Parliament—a fact which furnishes the best comment on the justice 
of the process by which the great estates were created. 

The fourth feature of the English public policy is the national 
devotion to manufactures, and the cooperating tendency of the 
landlords to get rid of small farms. 

By the legislation of 1660, land ceased to be a public trust, and 
became a piece of property to be treated on purely mercantile 
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principles. Now on mercantile principles, a wholesale. purchase is 
always preferable to a retail one. If a man will buy by the ton 
instead of the ounce, I can put the price lower to him, for one rea- 
son, because he saves me trouble. So the English landlords fol- 
lowed the policy of turning the small farms into large ones, reduc- 
ing the former tenants to the level of farm-laborers, or forcing 
them to leave the lands and go into the cities. In Northern and 
Central England the latter was the result. In Southern England 
the former. At the Reformation fully two to one of the popula- 
tion were engaged in farming. Mr. Seebohm tells us that now it 
is only one in three of the people that are so-engaged, and of this 
small number the condition of the greater part is so pitiable that 
they have been driven to organize a laborers’ union to save them- 
selves from destruction. They are the most joyless peasantry in 
the world, Professor Leslie says. 


PROFESSOR JOHN STUART BLACKIE AND THE HIGH- 
LANDERS. 


HERE are tew men more frequently before the Scottish pub- 
| lic than the versatile Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh ; and yet there are not many so imperfectly understood. 
I say this at the same time that I know that he has of late made 
considerable way into the minds of those who form the opinion of 
the age in Scotland. Still there is much to be learned regarding 
this rare man even by his compatriots. 

For one thing, John Stuart Blackie is so loyal to truth that he 
comes straight out in her defense when he sees her assailed, with- 
out ever thinking how the defence or the manner of conducting it 
affects himself. Many would conclude that so far from being zeal- 
ous for truth, he did not care very much how he stood with regard 
to her. His famous debate with Ernest Jones was a case in point. 
He thought that the able and accomplished ex-Chartist leader was 
extreme in his views regarding aristocracy and democracy. The 
result was what I am very sure accorded well with his own feelings 
and with the judgment which he formed on Jones’s character. 
From that day, Ernest Jones went up in public estimation ; he had 
never before met a foeman worthy of his steel; and in a very short 
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time he was the chosen of Manchester to represent her in Parlia- 
ment. A test vote declared the nomination, but death snatched him 
away the day of the vote. The cause of democracy and of land re- 
form owed a great debt of gratitude to the professor for this cer- 
tification of Jones’s moral and intellectual status. 

Fora number of years Professor Blackie was the subject of adverse 
and sarcastic criticism—in the columns of the Sco¢smaz in particular 
—for hislettersfrom the Highlands protesting against the eviction of 
the people from their ancestral holdings in the glens. The organ of 
the Whig landlords, and indeed of all landlords— including those of 
the public houses—derided the Professor’s lamentationsand protests 
as unavailing. The people were out of their holdings, and were all 
the better for the change ; and the Professor was simply giving vent 
to some of his“ sentiments,” a commodity which had no market value, 
and was no factor in commerce or in the management of estates. The 
Professor referred to the hardships of rooting the people out, be- 
cause they loved their native spot. He pointed to the ingratitude 
and bad policy in treating the stock from which the best soldiers 
Britain ever saw, insucha heartless manner. Ail this was nonsense 
in the eyes of the Scotsman. “Why,” said the latter, « for all your 
Jeremiads about the Highlands, there are more people there, per 
acre of arable land, than there are on the banks of the Yarrow,” 
But Blackie persevered, and now hardly Scotsman or Englishman 
ventures to break a lance with him on that subject. No two men 
in the kingdom were more thoroughly as one on this point than 
himself and poor Ernest Jones. 

In the course of his Highland rambles, he penetrated more than 
the glens. He entered the houses of the people, tried to get into 
conversation with them, got them to translate some of their words 
and phrases for him. By and by this acquired a zest for him, and 
he pressed his suit with these Gaelic-speaking mountaineers, until he 
discovered something classic and piquant in their language. To 
him even, the Professor of Greek, and the master of Latin, Hebrew, 
and Sanscrit, this was quite a discovery. Every word which he 
learned was like an opening made in a partition which hid away a 
chamber of rare and beautiful valuables. As soon as he had a fair 
hold of the matter he delivered a lecture on the Gaelic Language, 
and published it asa pamphlet. He claimed that Gaelic ought 
to be studied by the learned and utilized by the comparative phil- 
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ologist.. That was a great stride; but he was only piercing holes 
in the partition wall which ignorance had put up between the speak- 
ers of English and this ancient language of the Gael. 

The language was interesting and valuable; but it was more 
than that. Justas a man might finda casket which was useful and 
rare and beautiful, and with which he was for a while so much 
interested that he did not think of examining the contents. When 
he does examine he finds that the casket contains some of the most 
ancient lore in Britain, aye, in Europe! He might well clap his 
hands, and rush to print and startle the English world with state- 
ments which were old and thread-bare among the old and unlet- 
tered denizens of the highland glens and distant isles. This lan- 
guage contained valuable traditions, legends of the strangest 
character and rarest composition, songs innumerable, the most rich 
descriptions of scenery—composed long before any one out of the 
Highlands knew that there was such a thing as beauty in a land- 
scape; and dialogues of the most perfect naturalness. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the discovery of Herculaneum was a very 
small thing compared with the Professor’s discoveries in the Gaelic 
language. He says now that some of these compositions are 
unequalled. Specifically he says that there is nothing in Greek to 
compare with the dialogues in the 7eachdaire Gaithealach tor wit 
and wisdom. 

The Professor took up the cause of the Highlanders from sheer 
humanity, and here was a rich reward in coin of which he never 
dreamt. And since then he has translated numerous poems, 
notably Duncan Ban -McIntyr’s Beiwn Dorain and Alexander 
Macdonald’s Long Chlann Radudil, the former one of the sweetest 
descriptions of mountain seenery; the latter an animated and 
minute account of how “ Clanranold’s Barge” ought to be manned 
and managed, and how she was taken by a band of brave and able 
scamen in safety through a storm. It was exceedingly difficult to 
bring out the spirit and rhythm of these poems, and carry into 
another language all the atmosphere of allusions which must float 
about every composition of the kind. The Professor discovered 
all these valuables; he learned a language, and by means of it got 
into quite unexpected secrets belonging to other tongues. Among 
these is the fact that Gaelic words are in broad Scotch, in English 

like the currants in a “ barn-brach.” Longfellow and « Hiawatha” 
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are in relation to the Indians something on a small scale like 
Professor Blackie and the language and lore of the Highlanders. 

A natural sequel to these things was the taking up of the cause 
of the Celtic chair. A movement had been on foot for some time 
to get up the necessary funds, but all the funds collected had been 
spent, and the cause was at a hopeless stand. The professor had 
undergone the exact preparation which was necessary for the work. 
The old, old language and its lore were new to him, and he went 
into the work with all the zeal of a neophyte in possession of one 
idea, although he is like the neophyte only in being young in 
heart and nobly in earnest. He went to Inverness, and, under the 
auspices of the Gaelic Society, there delivered the first address of 
the mission. He spoke on the subject, he wrote letters to the 
papers, and he sent circulars abroad where his voice did not reach, 
From every quarter of the globe money was sent in. A few months 
ago Toronto sent on over $400, and Australia and New Zealand 
made equally creditable contributions towards the rebuilding of 
this Highland temple of learning. The result is that while he pro- 
jected the campaign to collect $50,000, he concluded with $60,000 ; 
and the money is now invested, and yielding the interest which is 
to make up the salary of the Celtic professor. 

It only makes this all the more striking to state that Professor 
Blackie is not himself a Highlander, and does not profess to have 
a drop of Highland blood in his veins. He has often reproved 
Highlanders for leaving this work for the Teuton to do for them. 
His friendship for the Celts shows itself in the truthful manner in 
which he points out the shortcomings on their own part which have 
led to the neglect of their language, and to the eviction of them- 
selves. While he advocates their cause, he never fails to urge 
them to stand up like men, to respect themselves in order that 
others may respect them; and, instead of shouting to Jupiter, he 
tells them to put their shoulders to the wheel. 

In the course of this philanthropic and philologic work, the pro- 
fessor has published « Lays of the Highlands and Islands” in book 
form. My first acquaintance with this volume was made in a lit- 
tle inn at Croig in the Island of Mull. I spent a Sunday in that 
place, and the most of the time was devoted to the “lays.” The 
name of “ Croig”’ is not suggestive of an attractive spot ; but leav- 
ing out of view the surroundings, and the very nice girl who did 
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the cooking and sewing, the charm of the book was quite enough 
to account for the bright picture which I still retain of the place, 
He has given a charming book to the world on the “ Language and 
Literature of the Scotish Highlands ;” and I have no doubt that 
his article in the Contemporary Review, is an instalment of a work 
which he has been preparing on those questions which have been 
dealt with by political economists, and in which he insists upon 
morals being above rather than below economics. This work is 
another outcome of the interest which he has taken in the High- 
landers. He has made innumerable speeches which have been pub- 
lished in the papers—although he is one of the most difficult men 
in the world to report, inasmuch as voice and gesture and action 
have a great deal to do with the effect produced by his platform 
efforts. He speaks with all the freshness and point of a man who 
is merely speaking off-hand what comes uppermost at a moment’s 
warning. But with all his vivacity and vigor, he speaks what he 


has wel! thought through; and I have known him refuse to get u 
D D D 


to speak until he had time to lay down the scheme of his speech. 
Still, he is most ready to speak to any remark from the audience— 
as when, last summer at Inverness, he was hissed for his castigation 
of those who had added field to field until there was no room for 
the people—“ Stand up” said he “that we may see whether you 
are a goose or an ass.” He puts the sheep farmers about when he 
speaks among them; but no class can now afford to ignore him ; 
and when he is at their wool-fair, they always invite him to speak 
at their great dinner. 

This is the result of his downright bravery. He is, without 
doubt, the most wholesome influenceat workin Scotland. People talk 
of Blackie as an “ eccentric”’ man. His crowning eccentricity is the 
rare combination of courage, truth, and kindliness which enters into 
his character, “Prudence,” “ policy,” “ party,” “church,” a fear to 
offend, and a reluctance to do justice are so many restraints on the 
actions of men; and people say that Blackie is eccentric when he 
casts those trammels aside and speaks as truth and kindness impel 
him. His courage is equal to his love of manand of truth. Hence 
the hard knocks which he sometimes gives. Hence, also, just as 
much the hard words which he utters in defence of those whom the 
fulland the strong so often trample under foot. Histruthfulness is 
just as conspicuous when dealing with foe as when dealing with 
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friend. He will not allow a hair’s breadth of injustice to be done, 
or even implied, in anything he says of his most pronounced antag- 
onist. He is so direct, simple, and manly that people do not un- 
derstand him. Upon Highlanders, much of what he says comes 
with an agreeable surprise; not because it is strange or new, but 
because it is so very much what they thought themselves many a 
time, only that they had not the courage to say it. They are pleased 
to hear their views uttered by a learned man; and because the rich 
and learned around them were so much in the habit of repressing 
Highland sentiment and thought, it is surprising to them that a 
learned man is so completely of their own mind. 

Then, Blackie holds and teaches that character is above gain, 
and that sentiment, so far from being contemned, is a thing to be 
cherished as one of the most valuable elements in a people’s char- 
acter, without which a man is nothing higher really thana hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water, let his learning and his wealth be 
what they may. In his advocacy of this sort of thing, he is coun- 
teracting the strong tendency which exists in Scotland to subordi- 
nate every thing to wealth and what wealth can procure. There 
can be no doubt that on this side of his nature he found himself 
attracted by the Highlanders, who in their humble cottages and 
straitened circumstances still lived in an old-world element. They 
had a strong attachment to names and places, and they felt a value 
in things which could not be bought or estimated in money. They 
were surrounded by walls black and canopied by smoke, but their 
lore and their works of art were in their minds. No mansion was 
hung with finer pictures than these people had in their brains, 
handed down from the old masters of legend and of song. And 
Blackie, like Burns, knew that to root the people out of their 
places, and to abolish their language and their lore, would reduce 
them to mere workers and eaters and drinkers, when we should 
always nurture within them what money cannot buy. 

And there is no doubt that Blackie has done good in this re- 
spect, and also in respect to elevating faith and courage and broth 
erly kindness above dogma, or the tenets of church or sect. 

Coming back to his finished works, I should not omit to men- 
tion that he bought an acre and three quarters of land at Altna- 
craig, near Oban, and built a very nice house upon it. Here he 
usually spends his vacations, and is seen about Oban with his 
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slouched hat, Highland plaid, and stout-walking stick, out on the 
sea shore or on the hill side, when he is not engaged in his study. 
He is never without work in hand, and a most industrious man he 
is. He often makes fun of himself, as a Highland laird on an acre 
and three quarters. Here also he is true and, as it happens, con- 
sistent. When he bought the bit of ground there was an old card- 
ing mill on it, driven by the a@//t, or running brook. He was 
advised to have this eyesore removed. “Me remove a tenant! 
Never. I practice what I preach.” And the mill goes on with all 
the poetry and sentiment which it has accumulated in the course of 
generations, and the poor man who has it is making a living out cf 
helping poor people to turn their bits of wool into clothing for 
themselves. 

The last time I was there was in company with Mary Mac- 
kellar, the bard. We had both arrived in Oban, and had heard 
that the “ laird of Altnacraig”’ had returned from Egypt. We had 
a rare night of it, but I have not space in which to give details. 
I have done one good thing in introducing Mary Macketlar, who 
has the distinction of being bard to the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
and who is equally gifted in Gaelic and in English, like Evan Mac- 
Coll, the veteran bard of Lochpyne, now serving her Britannic 
Majesty in the custom house at Kingston, Ontario. 

To keep the morsel of history which this paper contains from 
making a wrong impression, it should be stated that, although the 
fund has been made up, the Celtic chair has not been filled. That, 
I hope, is waiting to be taken possession of by Dr. MacLauchlan 
of St. Columba’s Church, Edinburgh. 

This does not profess to be any more than an introduction of 
the brave Professor to American readers, with just the smallest 
hint in the world that a visit from him to this continent would af- 
ford a great treat to Americans and Canadians, and would reinforce 
himself for the work in which he is engaged—rousing Scotsmen to 
a sense of their power and responsibility in relation to the moral 
and political work which has been left them by their brave fathers 
to finish. 

Joun Murpocn, 


INVERNESS. 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF KANT’S “KRITIK.” 


EXT year will complete the century since this remarkable pro- 
N duction was given to the world. It made an epoch in the 
history of philosophy, not only in Germany, but all over the think- 
ing world. It revealed and vindicated the inherent power of the 
mind, and the independent activity of thought to a degree and in 
a manner never before attempted. The thoroughness, depth, and 
logical character of the author’s investigations may be said to have 
introduced the rigorous method of science into metaphysics, and 
delivered it forever from the reproach of vagueness and dogma- 
tism. All the thinking of centuries preceding seemed, in contrast 
to the Kritik, to be shallow and purblind. All the thinking that 
has followed it has been amenable to a higher standard of judg- 
ment, and must render a stricter account of its attitude towards 
those fundamental conditions of knowledge, of which Kant has 
shown that thought cannot legitimately rid itself. No one ‘dare 
attempt to construct a system of philosophy to-day without refer- 
ence to the work accomplished by Kant. He cannot be passed by 
a flank movement; his lines extend across the whole field; his 
positions must be met and fairly captured, or incorporated intv 
and harmonized with the new principles of the proposed new 
system. 

What this wonderful speculative reformer accomplished for the 
thinking of Germany can only be learned by a survey of the pro- 
gress and development of German philosophy during the century. 
The whole of that mighty movement has been the direct outgrowth 
of the Kritik. And in these last days, after speculation has wan- 
dered widely and wildly from the original path, the countrymen of 
Kant are coming back to the soberer and solider principles of the 
Kritik. 

The thinking of Scotland has been immensely widened through 
the influence of Kant. In the greatest representative of the Scot- 
tish school, Sir William Hamilton, the Kantian spirit and tendency 
struggle constantly with the older and simpler tendency derived 
‘rom Reid. Almost everything in Hamilton which is stirring and 


stimulating, which widens the view, which is disciplinary and tonic, 
which is fresh and original, may be called Kantian, either in its 
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source or in its spirit. His school, if we may speak of such, is 
Scoto-German, just as Kant himself by extraction was. 

Dr. McCosh, in one of his recent writings, has proposed to the 
new generation of thinkers, especially in America, the problem of 
discriminating between the good and the bad in Kant. That there 
has been not a little to condemn in Kant (especially the proton 
pseudos of the Kritik, that the primary principles of knowledge 
may possibly be true only for human minds), the writer would un- 
hesitatingly admit. But the honored President of Princeton Col- 
lege appears disposed to recognize extremely little of good in 
Kant, and, perhaps, would discourage any considerable awakening 
of interest in the study of the Kritik in our American colleges. 

For our part, we believe the general American mind has ar- 
rived at a stage of thought and has attained a capacity of specula- 
tion where it can profitably occupy itself with the problems of the 
Kritik. Nor will any one doubt that the national mind needs to 
be pinned down to close thinking, not only upon such topics, but 
needs also to acquire that habit of close thinking on all topics 
which will be cultivated best of all by the study of the Kritik. 
Using the experience of a whole century, chiefly that of Germany, 
as a test of the good and bad in Kant, our youth, with little peril 
to important principles, can enjoy the incomparable advantages of 
the study of this great author. I cannot doubt that the Kritik it- 
self ought to form part of the curriculum of the higher classes in 
every college; they ought not to be put off with lectures, criti- 
cisms, or scanty abstracts, but the author himself, with all his dif- 
ficulties and in his own way of stating and deducing his principles, 
should be put into their hands in a faithful translation. 

The object of this paper is to propose to all interested in the 
study of the higher problems of philosophy in this country, a cele- 
bration of the centennial of Kant’s Kritik some time in the year 
1881. It is believed that there are enough so interested to secure 
success, if not to give éc/at to such an occasion, provided their at- 
tention can be turned to the subject. The existence of the Yournal 
of Speculative Philosophy, \ately transferred from St. Louis to New 
York, is a proof of the reality and strength of the speculative spirit 
in our land. There are thinkers among us competent to handle 
every aspect of the critical philosophy which would demand atten- 
tion. Their essays and discussions would give an impulse to higher 
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philosophical studies, and would elevate the standard of instruction 
in those branches. It would help to establish or diffuse more widely 
among us those fundamental and impregnable principles of the spirit- 
ual philosophy which are so powerfully assailed by the material- 
istic tendencies of our time. It would help to concentrate, crys- 
tallize, and organize an American school, or if not that,a recognized 
American sentiment favorable to the cultivation of exact thinking 
in pure metaphysics, parallel to the demand for exact calculation 
and experiment in natural science, vindicating and demonstrating 
the logical priority and superior comprehension of and depth of 
the former to the latter. 

Such a centennial celebration might be made an adjunct to some 
of those regular educational gatherings which are held every sum- 
mer. Possibly it might come off at Concord, but the movement 
would gain immensely in dignity and efficiency if it could be car- 
ried on independently of every other interest. 

While the work of the celebration ought to be substantially the 
presentation of the Kantian barrier to all the loose and materialistic 
thinking of our time, it ought not to exclude the opposition to 
Kant on metaphysical grounds. It would indeed be essential to 
such an occasion that the defects and errors of the Kritik, and the 
wrong tendencies and great evils which grew out of it, either by 
misconception or exaggeration, or as legitimate results, of Kant’s 
own teachings, should be fully exhibited. The purpose of the cele- 
bration should not be the indiscriminate eulogy of the famous 
thinker, but the attainment, as nearly as possible, of a just estimate 
of his work. Thus guarded there is no good reason to fear a recur- 
rence of the long train of evil consequences which followed the 
original acceptance of the Kantian philosophy in Germany. The 
age and the time would not admit of such a glaring anachronism. 

A few of the topics which might be profitably treated on such 
an occasion would be — 

1. The higher problems of philosophy. 

2. The utility of the study of Kant, its relations to the sensation- 
alist and materialist schools of to-day. 

3. Kant and rationalism ; evils and defects of*his teachings. 

4. Kant and the Scottish schools. Isa return from Hamilton 
to Reid logically admissible ? 

5. Fortunes of Kant in Great Britain and America. 
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6. Revival of Kantian studies in Germany. 

7. Is Realism the teaching of the Kritik ? 

8. Can the Kritik be fairly treated from the ground of Hegel- 
ianism ? 

g. The interdependence of empirical and of metaphysical knowl- 
edge. The harmonizing of divergent tendencies of thought. 

10. The first and second editions of the Kritiix. 

11. Metaphysics as a science and metaphysics in the sciences. 

12. Isa return from Hegel to Kant logically admissible ? 

13. Historical relations of the Kritik, before and after. Under 
this topic an immense field is opened, which it would be useless to 
attempt to cover 

14. A compendious statement of the main principles of the 
Kritik, in the nature of an introduction to the study of the work 
itself. 

Many more suggestions might be added, as to topics to be dis- 
cussed, as to the place of meeting, and as to the disposition of the 
valuable material which would then be accumulated. If published 
in a volume, it would not only form one of the best introductions 
to the study, but would be no unworthy monument to the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the appearance of the Kritik. 

Joun W. Mears, D, D. 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SoNGs AND POEMS FROM THE GERMAN. Rendered into English verse 
by Ella Heath. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

We welcome every attempt to bring to English readers the 
great treasures of that poetical literature which is only second to 
our own in its abundance. By confession of all the best poets, the 
Anglo Saxon, if not the most poetical of modern races in some re- 
spects, has been the most prolific of good poetry; and English 
critics are now agreed that next to their own, the German poetry 
is the richest in genuine poetic voices. 

Miss Heath has selected Riickert, Uhland, and Heine as the 
poets she would help to naturalize among us. She avoids compari- 
son with the great body of translators, who have tried their strength 
on Goethe and Schiller. But she has not attempted an easier task 
in Heine, for his poetry is so full of subtle effects that its adequate 
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translation is nearly impossible. Uhland is easier, even Riickert is 
easier, for Riickert’s wonderful mastery of rhyme and rhythm, in which 
Platen rivals him, is a less recondite and a more manageable thing 
than Heine’s poetical witchcraft. Miss Heath has done fairly well 
with all her authors. If she is not the best, she is not by any means 
the worst of our translators. Might we suggest that she would 
gain the public ear better by rendering some larger and continuous 
work than by an anthology of this kind. There, for instance, is 
Riickert’s Licbesfriihliing, of which she has given us a single pas- 
sage. A translation of the whole would be a real addition to our 
literature. It is one of the few love poems which bear the stamp 
of genuine passion, and such passion has seldom been more truly 
depicted. In reading it one feels as in reading some of Browning’s 
lyrics, or his wife’s “ Sonnets from the Portuguese.” It is the work 
of a man who has /e/¢ and not merely zmagined the moods he de- 
picts. It would be of world-wide fame, had not Riickert, like Words- 
worth, written too much for his own fame, and thus buried his best 
things under a mass of good yet inferior poetry. 

We give, as a specimen, Miss Heath’s rendering of oneof Heine’s 
songs, premising that the German is printed on the page opposite 
her translations: 

There comes a star, down falling 
From out its shimmering sky ; 

It is the shining star of love 
That flutters swiftly by. 


Down from the trees are dropping 
Blossoms and leaves to earth ; 
The zephyrs, softly blowing, 
Have scattered them in mirth. 
Upon the lake so tranquil 
A swan swims to and fro, 
And, ever sweeter singing, 
Sinks to its grave below. 
It is so still and darkling! 
Afar the leaves have blown ; 
The star to dust has crumbled— 
Hushed is the swan’s sad moan, 


JAPANESE Farry Wortp. Stories from the Wonder-lore of ‘Japan ; 
by William Elliot Griffis, author of «“ The Mikado’s Empire.” 
Illustrated by Osawa of Tokio. Schenectady: James H. Barhyte. 
All readers of «The Mikado’s Empire” will be glad to know 

that Professor Griffis, in accepting a pastorate at Schenectady, has 

not lost his interest in the land in which some of his younger years 
were spent, and that he still has something to tell us of it. He 
gave his readers a sort of introduction to the Fairy-world of Japan 
in his former work, but in this the view is much broader. He has 
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made a selection of the best stories, and has pruned them of objec- 
tionable features, which would else have excluded them from family 
reading. There was, no doubt, great need of such pruning. This 
wonderful people, who are often held up as an example to Chris- 
tian nations, and who in the matter of their infinite good humor 
have something to teach us, are on some important points of moral- 
ity deplorably deficient. Not only is there an absence of the re- 
serve we think essential to decency, but they indulge in the obscene 
to an extent which the roughest foreigners sometimes find disgust- 
ing. In buying wares in Japan, as an Anglican bishop once dis- 
covered to his horror, it is necessary to keep a strict watch against 
this tendency in the native workmen. The Sydney Custom House 
would not pass his tea set bought in Japan! 

The quality of these stories is not up to that of similar stories in 
the West. The elements of beauty, and pathos and humor are alto- 
gether wanting. The Japanese, like the Chinese, can escape from 
the commonplace only into the grotesque, and grotesque is the 
best name for the tales in this volume. Mr. Griffis should have 
added notes for-his grown-up readers, explaining the origin of some 
of them. Those about the Onis, for instance, evidently point to 
the cannibal aborigines of the Island Empire, whose descendents 
still exist as Pariahs in the South and as independent savages in 
the far North. 


Crus Essays ; By David Swing. Chicago: Jansen, M’Clurg & Co. 

Prof. Swing is one of the intellectual forces in the great and 
growing metropolis of the Northwest. He and Dr. Thomas, 
recently of the Methodist Church, represent the tangential forces 
at work in its orthodox churches, both of them having, for con- 
science’ sake, become “ come-outers” from former ecclesiastical con- 
nections, without finding rest for their feet in any of the “ liberal” 
churches. We think this volume shows Professor Swing at his best, 
and that his best is not the pulpit, but literature. As a theologian 
we think him unsatisfactory. He is not a man who feels his posi- 
tive theological convictions throughout his whole system. He does 
not speak with the certainty of a Maurice or a Vinet or a Soren 
Kierkegaard, He has not the earnestness of a volcano in active 
eruption, nor “fire enough in his belly to burn up the sins of the 
world.” But he has a graceful literary talent, a fine power of ex- 
pression, and a genial sympathy with life. We like his leisure 
better than his work. 

The essays in this volume are (1) “ Augustine and his Mother ;” 
(2) “A Roman Home ;” (3) “Parlez vous Frangais ?” (4) “The 
History of Love ;” (5) “The Greatest of all Arts.” We think the 
first is the best and the second the worst of the series. Augustine 
and Monica furnish one of the most beautiful groups in all church 
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history, and the oft-repeated but seldom verified saying about the 
“mothers of great men” finds the fullest application in this instance. 
To Monica the Catholic Church owes the greatest and holiest soul 
since the death of John in Ephesus. Professor Swing has told 
their story admirably, although now and then he diverges into 
brief theological digressions. The last of these is suggested by 
the fact that Monica, when dying, asked her son to pray for her 
whenever he was at the altar. It seems that some Protestants 
dispute the inference in favor of Prayers for the Dead being in use 
at that early date. If they do, they cannot have read the treatise 
on this express subject in the works of Augustine, nor haye seen 
the monograph, Prayer for the Dead in connection with Worship 
and Doctrine, according to the Writings of St. Augustine, (Nord- 
heim, 1857), by A. Frantz,a Lutheran theologian. Frantz approves 
of the practice; so does K. A. Leibbrand, a Stuttgart theologian, 
who published a treatise in 1864. So did Coleridge ; so did Arch- 
deacon Hare, the staunchest of English Protestants. In conducting 
a funeral service in his own parish, over a number of persons who 
had met with a sudden, and for some of them an unprepared for 
death, he supplemented the burial service by a prayer for the 
repose of their souls, of which we have seen a manuscript copy. 
All these Protestants take the ground occupied by Professor Swing 
himself, that in rejecting the whole cultus of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this matter, good and bad were cast away together ; that 
no creature can pass into a state where it will not need Divine 
grace, or where it will be either useless or improper for us to ask 
that grace for it; and some of them maintain that the Apostle 
Paul (2 Timothy, I, 16-18) prayed for Onesiphorus, knowing him 
to be dead. 

We hope that Professor Swing’s essay will help to call attention 
to Augustine’s Confessions, one of the great classics of the world’s 
literature. 

His “ History ot Love” disappoints us by keeping so closely to 
classic and Jewish ground, and leaving to other hands the later 
and, as we think, much more interesting chapter. In that history 
Edmund Spenser holds a grand place, as the first great poet of 
love, in whose writings the vicious antithesis of the Middle Ages 
disappears, and the wife is also the mistress. His Laura, his Beat- 
rice, was the good and fair woman, for whom he wrote one of his 
beautiful Apzthalamia. 


History oF PoriticaL Economy 1n Europe; By Jer6me Adolphe 
Blanqui. Translated from the Fourth French Edition, by Emily 
J. Leonard. With a preface by David A. Wells. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The title of this book illustrates the slight difference of mean- 
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ing between the French Economie Politigue and the English “ Polit- 
ical Economy.” The latter means strictly the science of public 
economy. The former quite as commonly means that economy 
itself. The English and American reader will open this book ex- 
pecting to find it occupied with a discussion of books and theories, 
as is Prof Twisse’s Progress of Political Economy. Instead of that 
he will find it taken up with affairs of Government, the acts of 
statesmen, and the historical influence of economic facts. It is in 
the main, a study of European history from an economic stand- 
point. This adds very much to the interest of the book, and com- 
mends it to a much wider range of readers. Many will take it up 
merely to look into it, in the expectation of finding it a dry discus- 
sion of contesting theories, and will be attracted to its perusal by 
finding that M. Blanqui’s chief purpose was to study history contin- 
uously from a new and very important point of view. It is only in 
the last chapters that the theorists and their theories come into 
prominence. 

M. Blanqui belongs to the cosmopolitan school of economists. 
In his treatment of the Reformation, although French by nationality 
and Roman Catholic, at least by instinct, he admits that that move- 
ment did much forthe world. “Protestantism must have contained 
within it fertile germs of the future, since, wherever it has become 
established, people have contracted more regular habits, stricter 
morals, and a more pronounced in¢lination to labor. Compare 
Holland and Portugal, England and Spain, Lutheran Germany and 
Catholic Germany: what a contrast in respect to intelligence, 
wealth, and morality. What a difference between the life which 
reigns on the one side, and the apathy in which the others vege- 
tate! One can well judge of it in future in America, where civili- 
zation seems to have established its two extremes: the United 
Statesin the North seem to have attained the highest degree, under 
the influence of free investigation, and with a Protestant population; 
the republics of the South, notwithstanding the natural advantages 
of their climate and the richness of their soil, have not yet been 
able to establish a regular government, because of their Catholic 
prejudices.” This surely is not true of Chili or even Brazil. But 
he finds fault with Protestanism that it knows better how to create 
wealth than to distribute it equitably, and that it as put an end to 
the cosmopolitanism of the Middle Ages by its revival of national 
feeling. “It has broken the bond of the united Christian Nations, 
and substituted national egoism for the universal harmony to which 
Catholicism contributed. There is no longer any common thought 
in Europe to-day in a position to rally minds and convictions.” 

The translation seemed to have been made by a competent hand, 
although there are places where a mere idiomatic rendering would 
be preferable. What, for instance, is the force of the words “ in 
future”’ in the fourth of the sentences quoted above ? 
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